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She PERFECT COT: 


—is easy to apply 
—has uniform density 
—runs level and true 
—wears evenly 
—lasts longer 


—saves money 
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Stop Oil Showers 


Loom Bearings 
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TRADE MARK 
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Constant oil leakage from loom bearings results |%® |’ 
in high lubricant and application cost. Drippage 
causes heavy loss from oil spot “seconds.” 


NON-FLUID OIL stops these losses. Saves money 4 
because it does not drip or leak. You get clean [| 
lubrication and clean cloth at lower cost. | 


The fact that most mills use NON-FLUID OIL speaks for itself. Write for free testing 


sample and instructive bulletin. 
NEW YORK & NEW JERSEY LUBRICANT CO. |@ if 
292 MADISON AVENUE NEW YORK ‘ | 
Works: NEWARK, N. J. ® 
Southern District Manager: FALLS L. THOMASON, Charlotte, N. C. 
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LIGHTING 


CUTS PRODUCTION—CUTS PROFITS! 


BRING BETTER ILLUMINATION TO YOUR PLANT WITH 


PITTSBURGH ctoriricd LIGHT PAINTS! 


| 
‘ BUT HOW CAN PAINT HELP OUR 
LIGHTING ? 
PITTSBURGH GLORIFIEO LIGHT PAINTS 
: REFLECT AND DIFFUSE AVAILABLE 
RAW LIGHT - CONVERT IT INTO 
PROFITABLE ILLUM- 
NATION, THEY'LL _ 
BRING BETTER 
WORKING CONDI- 
TIONS ALL ROUND! 
| ON’T let bad lighting cut down your production, , Sy 
your profits. Correct this harmful, wasteful con- eos 
dition with Pittsburgh Glorified Light Paints. These 
scientifically — finishes have been 
. perfected by leading authorities on light 
control. They are spe- LATE Re 
cially made to diffuse and 
reflect availab i 
WHAT A DIFFERENCE! THE EMPLOYEES 
ficial. They turn foot SEEM TO BE HAPPIER .THEY WORK HARDER 
candle power into help- AND PRODUCE MORE - THANKS TO _ 
tion. This helps cut 
costly accidents to the = 


minimum, increases 
and 
; etter working condi- 
tions. Pittsburgh Plate 
Glass Company, Paint 
Division, Pittsburg, Pa. 


Coor. 1989 Pitteburgh Plate Glass Co. 


Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company 
Paint Division, Dept. TB3 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 

Please send me free your book, 
“Glorihed Light’. 
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AR fields looked green to the sales 
executives of the BLANK* Company. 


They proved to be rich and fertile ter- 
ritory when ‘‘NON-NOTIFICATION”’ 
OPEN ACCOUNT FINANCING solved 
the problem of how to finance the gap 
between their discounted purchases of 
materials and their customers’ terms of 
payment, ten days after arrival. 


Sales for 1936 had been over $2,000,000. 
Under existing financial arrangements, 
limited bank credits sometimes pre- 
vented their taking discounts. Bank 


ACCOUNT FINANCING, 1937 sales 
jumped 36% to $2,841, despite ad- 
verse general conditions. Today, they 
are taking discounts on a// purchases, 
have cleaned up all open bank loans, 
and strengthened cash position to the 
point where half their receivables pro- 
vide cash enough for all current needs. 


The greater capital leverage provided 
by “NON-NOTIFICATION” OPEN 
ACCOUNT FINANCING has been a 
determining influence in leading many 
progressive concerns to make frequent 


credit from the bank.was not available 5 q 
standing of its soundness an practical 
advantages, write for a copy of “CAPI- 
With NON-NOTIFICA TION’ OPEN TAL AT WORK”. Address, “Dept. TM’”’. 

‘ *A fictitious name, but the facts and figures, taken from our records, can be certified. 
COMMERCIAL CREDIT COMPANY 
“Non-N otification”’ Open Account Financing 

| BALTIMORE 

’ BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO PORTLAND, ORE. SAN FRANCISCO 
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‘We get better production from our spinning frames 


.. SAYS THIS MILL SUPERINTENDENT 


‘This quality oil has helped us mdin- 


tain efficient operation with higher 
speeds and longer draft”’ 


; E regard the use of Gulfgem Oil as produc- 

tion imsurance in our mill,”’ says this super- 
intendent. “This quality oil has helped us im- 
prove our production materially.” 

One important reason why Gulfgem Oil gives 
better results for spindle lubrication is that this 
unusual lubricant has been specially refined and 
purified by Gulf’s exclusive Alchlor Process. By 
the use of this famous process, oils of greater 


stability than any of which we have record can 
be manufactured. Thus, you are assured of a 
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q 
The spinner in this mill ‘= eS 
is shown discussing spin- sad 
die lubrication with the a 
Gulf engineer on one of 
his periodic calls to 
check the proper use of 
Gulf quality lubricants 
throughout the plant. 


spindle lubricant which possesses maximum sta- 
bility and resistance to oxidation and gumming. 

Let a Gulf engineer recommend the proper 
application of this quality oil to your spindles. 
More than likely, he can help you effect worth- 
while reductions in power and maintenance ex- 
pense. So why not get the benefit of his broad 
experience with lubrication problems in many 
plants similar to yours? 


GULF OIL CORPORATION « GULF REFINING COMPANY 


GENERAL OFFICES: GULF BUILDING, PITTSBURGH, PA. 


INDUSTRIAL 


LUBRICATION 


Also a comalete line of “Fuel and “Furnace Oils 
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Safety Management Problem 


By A. T. Greene, Secretary and Assistant Treasurer 


Drayton Mills, Spartanburg, South Carolina 


FTER 25 years of the safety movement we now 

have experience enough to definitely know that the 

effectiveness of a safety program does not carry any 
further than the active interest and participation of the 
top management, 

Management recognizes that our economic system must 
enable men to fulfill their desires, satisfy their reasonable 
wants and give them a feeling of security which is essen- 
tial to happiness and efficiency. 

Having made this decision that safety is an executive 
problem, it is essential that the top management follow 
up a plan that will definitely fix this decision in the minds 
of all employees. The follow up must be such that the 
superintendents, overseers and second hands will appre- 
ciate the need for constant active interest in safety. The 
supervisory staff must be made to feel that the prevention 
of accidents demands the same heads-up supervision that 
it given to the other problems affecting cost and service. 

Management must indicate directly that it is the re- 
sponsibility of the overseers to carry out the manage- 
ment’s program, that the authority is placed in each 
overseer’s hands to put accident prevention on the same 
basis as production. 

Men will be as interested in safety as their foremen, 
foremen will be as interested as their superintendents, 
and superintendents will be interested when the top man- 
agement is emphatic in the 
action in the interest of 


duction has been proven in so many cases of comparative 
results that it has become an accepted fundamental prin- 
ciple, that production without safety is inefficient. There 
can be no divorce between these two, not set apart, not 
added on, but taken part and parcel together. When 
understood as such and treated with the same under- 
standing and interest as every other variable in the pro- 
duction problem, the success of it reflects the success of 
the plant as a going enterprise. 

There are cotton mills where safety has been grafted 
in as a noisy effort to impress workers that the plant is 
interested in their welfare. To impress the insurance 
carrier how interested they were in getting a low rate. 
These are lame and futile schemes. Probably they did 
prevent some accidents by chance, which was indicated 
by a spasmodic record. These may be the result of the 
individual interest on the part of a few of the overseers. 

There are instances of mills where the accident ex- 
perience was so bad that changes in the operating man- 
agement was necessary. In those cases where the acci- 
dent experience was improved, it was noted also that the 
production record was improved—the percentage of sec- 
onds was much lower. 

The management must make the superintendents and 
overseers believe in accident prevention as a part of pro- 
duction and give it their whole hearted and intelligent 
co-operation. The manage- 
ment organizes groups of in- 


safety. It is human nature 
to do about what we have to 
do and if the top manage- 
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dividuals to perform various 
tasks as a department func- 
tion. The management co- 


ment puts pressure on any Gaston County Division S.T. A. Report .. . . 9 ordinates their efforts so that 
one phase of the manufac- How To Prevent Uneven Yorn . . . . . - . 12 the whole organization runs 
turing process to the exclu- Personals 4 smoothly with maximum ef- 
sion of accident prevention, Editorial r ficiency. If it were not for 
the superintendent or over- mi News sbi atten this co-ordination, you can 
Master Mechanics Section 23 
seer will neglect this safety - see that we would have 
sponsibility and in so-do- | beams filled with finished 
ing, the management is made Markets eka Partizan 30 numbers, filling yarn where 
to share this neglect. Southern Sources of Supply 32 warp yarn was needed, etc. 


The relation of accident 
prevention activities to pro- - 


The overseer has respon- 


sibilities similar to the super- 
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intendent, but different widely in degree and scope. For 
too often the overseer does not live up to these respon- 
sibilities because he doesn’t realize that they were at- 
tached to the job. The superintendent’s first task is to 
cultivate in the overseer a managerial viewpoint. What 
good superintendent doesn’t know his cost per pound, or 
the humidity necessary to keep the ends up, analyzed it 
into its components of power, wages and maintenance? 


The management must exact from the organization the 
same degree of attention to accident prevention that is 
required in regard to the quantity and quality of the 
plant’s product. The superintendent will make an order 
or statement of policy that carries clearly to each over- 
seer and second hand that that they are to be responsible 
for the accidents to employees in their immediate charge. 
The failure of a single overseer to accept his responsibility 
for the accidents in his department is a test of the super- 
intendent’s ability to co-ordinate the accident prevention 
effort in his mill. A lame department is a serious handi- 
cap to each of the others. There are foremen who “talk 
a good line” in foremen safety meetings, with a plausible 
explanation of accidents in his department quickly given. 
On the surface he was apparently a good booster for 
safety, but he did not take safety seriously, and his em- 
ployees knew it, consequently they did not take safety 
seriously, as the accident experience of the department 
showed. When he personally violated the most important 
rule of the department, he indicated plainer than words 
that he had a superficial attitude towards accident pre- 
vention. 

We now arrive at the point where management has 
given responsibility of accident prevention to the over- 
seers. Responsible for those accidents caused by improp- 
er protection and conditions coming under his control, 
and for accidents occurring while his employees are 
violating rules of the mill. Responsible for accidents in 
his department from unsafe conditions not under his con- 
trol, but which were neglected to be reported to the prop- 
er person. 

The overseer in most mills actually employs his own 
help or interviews the applicant, who is then employed by 
the superintendent or personnel manager, on the recom- 
mendation of the overseer. This puts the control of plac- 
ing the man in the right position in the hands of the 
overseer. With accident prevention in the production 
program, he will apply a number of qualifications to the 
selection of workers, such as strong men on heavy jobs, 
nimble fingers for high speed work. You know the aver- 
They 
would not be physically qualified to change jobs. Looking 


age slasher tender would not make a good spinner. 


further into the applicant for the willingness to follow 
safe practice instructions and the attentiveness to be ap- 
plied in connection with the hazardous places is also a 


necessity. 
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given the worker having to do with the way his work is 
to be done. This procedure should be followed also with 
every old employee on a new job or even with an ex- 
perience employee just entering his department. In this 
way the policies of a company, as voiced by the directors 
through management, are given to each employee. 


The overseer establishes the safety discipline necessary. 
The promulgation of clear, necessary safety rules and 
regulations for the department and the applying of these 
rules are the overseer’s own responsibility. Any com- 
promising on the maintenance of any safety standards is 
certain to lead to the breakdown of these standards and 
an increase in accidents. 


The maintenance of adequate machinery and safe- 
guards are the responsibility of management and super- 
vision, for if after management provides the machines, 
and the overseers do not see that they are maintained and 
safe-guarded, then management has not fulfilled its ut- 
most in providing a safe place in which to work. 


Regular and systematic inspection of the department 
on the part of the overseer is an essential factor in keep- 
ing his department safe. These inspections should not 
be confined to mechanical and physical hazards, but 
should also include an inspection of the way each worker 
is doing his job to make sure that unsafe working habits 
are not being used. 


Good housekeeping has its proper place in this safety 
program. While it is very difficult to give concrete fig- 
ures to show the value of good housekeeping in the elim- 
ination of hazards, we are of the opinion that safety and 
housekeeping go hand in hand. Regular inspections of 
the entire department by members of .the safety commit- 
tee and a detailed written report with recommendations 
is one method used to help the overseer get a different 
viewpoint of the condition of his department. The con- 
ditions reported should receive the attention of the over- 
seer and be corrected as soon as possible, for this is 
visible evidence to the workers that the management is 
ready and willing to do their share in making the plant 
a Safer place in which to work. 


The superintendent can train his overseers by a dis- 
cussion of these problems, by the keeping of accident 
records he can give concrete examples of what kind of 
accident is occurring most and in which departments. 

Interchange of ideas in district safety meetings, safety 
literature and bulletins are all of educational value. All 
accidents, minor as well as lost time accidents, had several 
contributing causes and each accident contained potential 
possibilities for more serious consequences. It is their 
thorough study and analysis which charts your course. 
When your safety engineer points out a rising frequency 
of accidents, don’t blame it on bad luck—don’t say that 
they can be prevented by being more careful. 
the causes and correct them. 


Search out 
It can be done, not once 


i 


or spasmodically, but continuously by those plants that 
have taken safety as a management problem and have 
found it good business to plan for safety and make it a 
major consideration, putting it in the same class with such 
items as product quality, product cost and satisfactory 
delivery of the product. 


On employing the new man, the overseer should make a 


regular practice of carefully and thoroughly instructing 
with reference to every possible hazard connected with 
the job. 
same position of importance as the other instructions 


These safety instructions should occupy the 


‘ 
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Discussion On 


TEXTILE MILL LUBRICATION 


At Gaston County Meeting 


HE Gaston County Division of the Southern Tex- 
tile Association held its spring meeting on Friday 
evening, February 17, 1939, in the Community 
House of the A. M. Smyre Manufacturing Company, at 
Ranlo, Gastonia, N. C., with a large number in attend- 
ance. The meeting was called to order by the Chairman 
of the Division, Marshall Dilling, secretary and superin- 
tendent of the A. M. Smyre Manufacturing Company. 
A stenographic report of the meeting follows: 


Chairman Dilling: For some twenty-five years we have 
been having our discussion meetings, with round-table 
discussion of problems pertaining to the textile industry. 
I am not sure, but I believe that during that period this 
is the first program we have arranged devoted wholly to 
oiling, though we have talked about oil in connection with 
other subjects. When we shall have finished this pro- 
gram tonight, I feel that we shall wonder why we have 
not done this before. 

We shall first have an address on “Lubricating Oils’ 
by Mr. J. H. Hooten, industrial sales engineer of the 
Gulf Oil Corporation, Gastonia. Mr. Hooten has had 
practical experience in the manufacturing of oil and in 
distributing, selling and applying it, so we shall listen to 
his with a great deal of interest. 

(This address will appear in an early issue of TExTILE 
BULLETIN.—Ed.) 


Chairman Dilling: 1 am sure we now have a much 
better appreciation of what oil is than we had before we 
heard this address. What is the viscosity of average 
spindle oil? For spinning spindles. 

Mr. Hooten: For oiling spindles on regular draft spin- 
ning, approximately 75 viscosity oil is the weight general- 
ly used by the industry as a whole. Long-draft spinning 
is a different proposition; you need at least 100 viscosity 
for good results. 

Mr. Dilling: 

Mr. Hooten: Yes, sir. 


George R. Grice, Supt., Lola Mills, Inc., Stanley, N. 
C.: Why does it require that difference? 


That is a heavier oil? 


Mr. Hooten: Well, you have a much heavier package, 
and to carry the load you have to have a heavier lubri- 
cant. Say, for example, that you are using 75 viscosity 
oil on your spindle and from it are getting excessive 
vibration. That spindle may be consuming a lot more 
power than if you were using 100 viscosity oil and cut 
down that vibration. When that spindle is wobbling and 
shaking, you are using a lot of power you should not use. 
Sometimes you can save power there by changing the 
lubricant. Oftentimes, though, the trouble is due to 
something other than the wrong lubricant. 


Ouestion: If you change over a regular spinning frame 
to long draft that would not affect the kind of lubricant 
needed would it? 


Mr. Dilling: 
package. 


Mr. Hooten: Often when that is done, the rolls are 
bored out and you have a bad mechanical condition. A 
heavier weight of oil there will help to overcome some of 
the difficulty. Under ideal conditions use 75 viscosity 
oil. Then you increase it to 100 when your power pull is 
increased. . 


Question: What about twister spindles? 


Mr. Hooten: As a general thing, it is advisable to use 
a heavier weight of oil in twister spindles, depending upon 
the size of the ring, the package and other things. Some- 
times you have to go on very heavy stuff. With a 514” 
ring cable twister you may sometimes have to go to 200 
viscosity oil to get satisfactory results. 


Ouestion: Would the difference in the speed of a 
twister spindle and a spinning spindle be considered in 
that? 


Not unless you change the size of the 


Mr. Hooten: Yes, it would be considered to some ex- 
tent. While the twister spindle is traveling at a slower 
speed, yet the load is heavier and there is greater contact 
of metal with metal, even at the slower speed. One thing 
is noticeable with increased spindle speed; much better 
results can be obtained with the very highest quality of 
spindle oil. 


Chairman Dilling: In other words, your idea is to use 
as light an oil as will lubricate properly and keep down 
vibration? 


Mr. Hooten: Absolutely. That is your best lubrica- 
tion throughout; to use the lightest oil practicable and 
lighten the friction load. If you use too heavy an oil 
naturally you are going to increase the internal friction. 


Ouestion: What is the weight of the regular machine 
oil—the weight or viscosity? 


Mr. Hooten: ‘The average viscosity of the machine oil 
used in most mills is about 300 seconds. 


Ouestion: How would that compare with automobile 
oil? 
Mr. Hooten: It is hard to compare industrial lubri- 


cants to automotive oils, but that is close to §.A.E. 20 oil. 


Oil for Electric Motors 


Chairman Dilling: The first subject we have for dis- 
cussion tonight is “The best way to oil and the best kind 
of oil to use on electric motors.” We have asked George 
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R. Grice, superintendent of the Lola Mills at Stanley, to 
talk to us on that. 


Mr. Grice: COiling motors comes under two headings. 
We know we have the ring oil, the motor with the hous- 
ing of°the bearings that holds the oil and the ring re- 
volves with the shaft; and then the roller or ball bearing, 
that is lubricated with grease. Most of our motors, I 
suppose, when it comes to the spinning frames and so 
forth, take the ring oil; and there are two extremes in 
the oil that is used there, as Mr. Hooten brought out in 
the manufacture of the oil about the different grades. 
We can get too heavy an oil or too light an oil. If you 
get too light an oil it will run off the ring before it will 
bring it up to the shaft, and of course you will not get 
much lubrication. Then if you have too heavy an oil it 
will not get in between there. 

As to the method of looking after that, you have to 
have some regular times of looking after the oiling of the 
motor. I suppose we have all had the experience of ne- 
glecting the oiling to some extent and having bearing 
trouble. I think we should have a regular time to oil 
the motors and not go too long without oiling them. Even 
though the motor does not need the oil, be sure to check 
on it. If it does, if you add just a small amount and do 
it regularly you will have less trouble than you will if 
you let it go too long without oiling. Sometimes a bit 
of waste or cotton gets in there and will siphon some oil 
out. Then if you get it too full some will run out and 
damage the motor. 

As to grease, the same thing applies; you do not want 
to get too heavy a grease. You can pack it in too much, 
so the balls or rollers will not roll; and you can get 
trouble from that. It should be light enough so they 
will turn freely and it should not be packed too tight. 

We know the ball bearings do not require attention as 
often as the others. We bought a new motor for a pump, 
and that is not to be greased for two years. I was talking 
to someone the other day who told me there is a new 
motor out that will not require greasing for five years. 
So these things are being improved, and we shall not have 
so much trouble with them. 


Vuestion: Should motors be drained? 


Chairman: You heard Mr. Hooten say a moment ago 
that there is a certain amount of carbon and sludge that 
gets into the oil. That gets into a motor bearing just as 
it does into the engine of an automobile. 


Mr. Hooten: I should like to mention one thing about 
that motor of which Mr. Grice spoke, that will run for 
five years without oiling. Air, or oxygen, and water are 
oil’s two greatest enemies. Air makes it oxidize and form 
carbon; water makes it emulsify and form sludge. If 
you take that bearing out and seal it up, that oil in there 
will probably last for five years. That, of course, is a 
new discovery. There are some electric refrigerators to- 
day that are sealed at the factory and guaranteed to run 
for ten years. 

Chairman Dilling: Who has used this little device on 
motors? (Exhibiting automatic oiler.) It gives you a 
guage to tell how much oil you have in your motor bear- 
ing. I think it is very effective on motor bearings, 


Mr. Hooten: ‘That is an automatic or constant-level 
oiler. There are several types, and it is a very fine device. 
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Question: How often should you drain a motor bear- 
ing of oil? 


Chairman: Can someone tell us how often they should 
be drained? 


Mr. Rankin: I think they should be cleaned about 
every two years. 


F. E. Whiteside, Overseer Spinning, Lily Mills Co., 
Shelby, N. C.: I should hate to run one of mine two 
years without draining. 


Mr. Dilling: Tell us your experience on that. 


Mr. Whiteside: We have at our place three motors 
that have been running for thirty-four years. We drain 
our bearings the first Monday in every month and refill 
them, and we have not had a bearing wear out on one of 
those motors since we have been running them. 


Chairman Dilling: What size are the motors? 


Mr. Whiteside: Two of them 100 H. P. and one 75 


Mr. Dilling: Do you think it would be advisable to 
drain a small motor, 5 or 10 H. P., as often as those 
larger ones? 


Mr. Whiteside: No, but I would not think of running 
a small motor over ninety days without draining it. Oil 
is cheaper than bearings. 


Mr. Rankin: Uet me explain myself. I did not mean 
to drain them only every two years, but to take them 
down and wash them out and blow them out and clean 
them thoroughly. 


Mr. Hooten: Motor manufacturers recommend drain- 
nig them every two months. 


Mr. Grice: Charlie Bryant, here, told me that the 
majority (I believe he said 65 per cent) of the motor 
trouble that he had was due to the neglect of bearings. 
He said there was a storm here a few years ago when he 
had 63 motors in his place burn out at one time. Of 
course, lightning got the credit for the burn-outs, but 
he said when he examined them he found it was due to 
the bearings being worn to the point where the overcharge 
from the lightning caused a shock that burned them out. 
He says that when a motor is built with the clearance as 
given it will stand any lightning shock that ordinarily 
comes, but that when a bearing gets worn and gets too 
close at any point, that causes a shock when lightning 
comes that causes it to burn out. ' 


Mr. Whiteside: What is best on ball bearings, heavy 
oil or grease? 


Mr. Hooten: That would depend upon the type of 
the bearing. If it were designed for grease it would not 
hold an oil satisfactorily, no matter how good the oil 
might be. If it were an oil-lubricated bearing, of course 
grease would not do as well. 


Oil for Comb Box Bearings 


Chairman: We will pass on to the next subject, which 
is “The best type of oil to use in comb boxes and other 
card bearings.” HH. H. Roberts will open the discussion 
on that, 


H. H. Roberts, Overseer Carding, United Spinners 
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Corp., Lowell, N. C.: The only thing I can do is give my 
experience with oiling the comb boxes. I have made 
several tests of different weight oils. In all the tests we 
made we used a thermometer to see about the heat. Then, 
of course, we took into consideration the oil’s flying out. 
As most of you carders know, the oil will fly out of the 
comb boxes and get on the floor. From all the tests we 
made. we find that a medium weight of oil is the best 
thing we can get for comb boxes. We tried some heavy 
oils, some not so heavy, and some really light ones. The 
light-weight oils will fly out badly and a great deal get 
on the floor. But the light-weight oils will keep the comb 
boxes cooler. We decided upon medium-weight oil as 
the best. 

We also made tests on oil on the cards. Each day we 
oil the cylinder bearings with medium-weight oil, then 
oil the fast parts of our cards once a day, and the slow- 
moving parts once a week with this medium-weight oil. 
I think we get the best results in that way. 


Chairman Dilling: 1 should like to ask you, Mr. 
Roberts, if you would use a lighter oil on the new comb 
boxes than on the old. 


Mr. Roberts: The only new boxes we have are some 
we replaced. We have not put in any really new cards, 
but have replaced some comb boxes. We use a medium 
weight of oil on them, too. 


Mr. Dilling: But if you had all new ones you could 
use a lighter weight of oil? 


Mr. Roberts: Yes, if you could keep it from flying 
out. 


Chairman Dilling: Didn't some of our electrical en- 
gineers around here make a test on oiling cards by taking 
the power consumption just before they were oiled, then 
oiling and testing the power consumption immediately 
after, and then waiting a certain period of time and test 
again to see how long it would take for that power to 
step back up? Is anybody familiar with that? 


Mr. Hooten: Yes, Mr. Dilling, the test was made here 
in the County. The difference in the power consumption 
was discovered more or less by accident. It was noticed 
on this line of cards, where they had a recording watt- 
hour meter, that right after oiling, for maybe fifteen or 
thirty minutes, the power curve would drop way down; 
then go back up shortly to the operating level, you may 
say, and remain there during the rest of the eight-hour 
period. It would stay there until the cards were oiled 
again, when it would drop down and stay down for thirty 
minutes or so; then go back up. It was found that by 
using a No. 2 grease the power curve could be kept more 
uniform than by using a heavier grease. Naturally, the 
oiling helps to reduce the friction and gives you better 
results on that particular bearing. So by using a No. 2 
grease, instead of No. 3, as the grease to pack in the bear- 
ings, you will get much better results. 

Chairman Dilling: The No. 2 is a lighter weight 
grease’ 


Mr. Hooten: Yes, sir, lighter weight. In other words, 
you were getting a slight feed of grease with the oil to 
help maintain the power level. 


(Continued on Page 28) 


THE EDGE 


—That Prevents Fly Waste 
and Split Ends 


The swirling of the end in 
passing through the trav- 
eler produces smooth even 
yarn. 


This in turn reduces the 
fly waste to a minimum in 
the Spinning and Twist- 
ing of Cotton, Wool, 
Worsted, and Asbestos, 
also reduces the number 
of split ends in the throw- 
ing of Real and Artificial 
Silks. 


The Bowen Patented 


Bevel Edge 
The Bowen Patented . 
Vertical Offset 
and | 
The Universal 
Standard Ring | 
Travelers 
Are the result of combined research and 


experience in manufacturing Ring Travelers and 
backed by most modern mechanical equipment. It is 
to your advantage to try these travelers. Made in 


all sizes and weights to meet every ring traveler re- 
quirement. 


Write for Samples 


U.S. Ring Traveler Co. 


Providence, R. I. Greenville, 8. C. 
Amos M. Bowen, President and Treasurer 
Sales Representatives 


Wm. P. Vaughan 
P. O. Box 792 
Greenville, 8. C. 


T. L. Maynard Oliver B. Land 
P. O. Box 456 P. O. Box 158 
Belmont, N. C. Athens, Ga. 
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How To Prevent Uneven Yarn 


Following is another article submitted in the contest 
on “How to Prevent Uneven Yarn,” as announced in the 
January 15th issue of Textile Bulletin. The contest 1s 


now closed. with more than 60 articles submitted which 


will be run in future issues. 
NUMBER FIVE 


There are very few cotton mills that could not elimin- 
ate a high percentage of uneveness and variation in their 
yarn if they wished to take the time, go to the trouble, 
and possibly bear the expense. 

First, a plant should insist on receiving a uniform grade 
of cotton from their brokers at all times.and never mix 
in a few bales of different stock. 

As many bales should be kept open as there is floor 
space for, up to fifty. Stock should be taken from all 
the bales when running in cotton. Arrange them so that 
a certain number will be exhausted and replaced each 
day. 

When shorter cotton, or cotton of regular staple length 
but with a higher percentage of short fibres, is mixed in 
with regular stock it has a tendency to become lighter 
as it passes through each process. In reverse, the same 
is true of longer than normal cotton. Changes made in 
the mill to compensate for this tendency in cotton cause 
uneven yarn. | 

Cotton is extremely sensitive to atmospheric changes. 
Stock in process becomes heavy on warm, moist days and 
light on dry, cool and windy days. The management 
should decide at what temperature and humidity the 
maximum efficiency is obtained in each room; then, this 
point should be maintained as nearly as possible winter 
and summer. Complete air conditioning of a modern 
textile plant would eliminate a large percentage of un- 
even yarn. 

Picker eveners should be kept in good condition. Gra- 
phite powder is an excellent lubricant. Aprons and even- 
er belts should be tight enough to run without slipping, 
but the belt should never be so tight that the evener can 
not shift it across the cone. The idle tension pulley un- 
der the cone should be adjusted so that tension at each 
end is the same. Air suction should be distributed even- 
ly across the screens by the dampers. Hoppers should 
be kept filled at a uniform level and laps on the aprons 
should be replaced as soon as they run out. 

A tolerance of one-half pound each way is enough to 
allow in weighing laps from machines in good condition. 

When a card is stripped it should run until the sliver 
is back to standard weight before the end is put up. Draft 
plates and screens should be adjusted so that strips and 
fly waste are practically the same on all cards. 

Tenders of cards, lap machines, and combers should 
never allow the laps to split; but if this occasionally hap- 
pens they should take from the can, or lap, all sliver that 
is not normal. 

Lap machines and drawing, by doubling and drafting, 


even and straighten the stock. Regardless of how many 
ends are put in the creel, whether it be twenty or six or 
four, exactly that number and that number alone should 
be run at all times. Stop motions should be in good 
working order. 

All draft rolls should be clean and turn freely. Top 
rolls should have enough weight on them to draft evenly. 

Draft roll settings are very important. Each textile 
plant must set their rolls according to their individual 
needs, but the closer the better for even yarn. 

Excessive speed and draft should be avoided on all 
machines. 

Corect tension on lap machines, combers and drawing 
is as important as on fly frames; if there is too much 
either in the creels, on the sliver tables, or at the delivery 
head, there will be thin places in the finished product. 
This is true on cards, also, at the coiler, in the web, and 
on the feed plate. 

Theoretically, combers clean and straighten the long- 


est fibres and eliminate all short fibres of any desired 
length. 

A common practice in many mills is to ignore the fin- 
ished sliver and endeavor, by constant weighing and 
changing, to have each comber deliver the same waste 
percentage at all times. This is the trial and error meth- 
od (all trial and much error). 

A better plan is to adjust the combers so that the 
average percentage for the room is correct; then make the 
sliver from each comber weigh the same number of grains 
per yard. This can be done by slightly changing the 
settings to increase the percentage on combers that have 
heavier than average sliver and reverse the change on 
those that are lighter than average. 

It is self-evident that if sliver delivered by each comber 
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is the same, the percentage of waste will be the same, all 
other factors being equal. 

There is a great margin of error in taking comber per- 
centage. A comber might weight out at 15%, five min- 
utes later at 17%, and ten minutes later at 13%. This 
is not caused by a defect in the machine. It is partly 
due to the fact that there are varying numbers of short 
and long fibres in each yard of lap; and partly due to the 
small amount of stock weighed. Before any attempt to 
weigh sliver or regulate percentage is made the timing 
and settings should be checked. All feed rolls, detaching 
rolls, and draw box rolls should be cleaned and damaged 
leather rolls replaced. 

When an end laps on the rolls or chokes in the sliver 
pan, the comber tender should piece up the gap on the 
table with sliver of identical weight provided for that 
purpose, or take out from the finished can all the light 


= 


will run a complete doff without the ends becoming too 
tight. 

No single ends or double ends should be tolerated. 

All roving should have sufficient twist to pull itself 
without undue stretch. 


Worn spindle necks and flyers cause unevenness. Back- 
lash in compound, carriage gears, and spindle drives cause 
thin places in roving. 

Draft rolls on fly frames and spinning should be kept 
clean, properly set, and turn freely. Roving guides should 
be in good working order. Keep all trumpets clean and 
free from lumps and clearer waste. 

Spinning bands and tape should always be tight. Ex- 
cessive spindle speed should be avoided. 

A spinning frame in fair condition will make even yarn 
if it has even roving in the creel. If the roving in the 
creel is uneven the yarn will never be even. 


weight sliver. 


Slubber creels should be placed above the cans so that 
they will aid in lifting the sliver to the draft rolls with a 
minimum of stretch. Spring bottom cans are a great help 


in this. 


Slubber tenders should never creel in cans except on an 


empty doff. 


In creeling roving frames and spinning, the ends should 


be lapped about one-half inch. 


Keep tension regulated on all fly frames so that they 


Different makes of the same process of machinery 


Same. 


cause much variation. Draft constants on different makes 
and models of the same machines should be made the 


Several numbers variation is essentially a card room 
problem. The solution is found in similar treatment of 
each yard of stock on each process. 
one grade of cotton in the opener room, good picker laps, 
proper humidity and temperature at all times, 


Thorough mixing of 


and uni- 


form comber and drawing sliver will practically eliminate 


uneven yarn 


N. O. VARIATION. 


MY JOB IS 
HELPING YOU 


My job is a mighty interesting one. I'm a 
field man for the National Lead Co., man. 
ufacturers of the famous Dutch Boy White- 
Lead. Every so often, I get invited by some 
well-known textile mill to look over the 
plant and the company houses. Purpose — 
to see if I can’t cut down painting costs. 
I don’t make any recommendations until 
I've made a thorough check-up. Sometimes 
1 run into painted surfaces that have 
cracked and scaled badly like the left- 
hand picture above. That means that the 
paint didn’t have enough elasticity. It 
couldn’t s-t-r-e-t-c-h. When the summer 


weather swelled up the wood, there was 


nothing for the paint to do but crack, and 
then scale off. 


Someone’s out of luck 
Cracking and scaling is bad news. The 
trouble is that all the bad paint doesn’t 
scale off. Some of it sticks fast. So the 
whole surface has to be burned and scraped. 
That runs into money in a large area job. 
So does the extra coat—the new priming 
coat—you have to apply when you repaint. 

Cracking and scaling is something that 
doesn’t happen in the long life of paint 


SAVE 


ON MAINTENANCE 


LOW-GRADE PAINT — “Quitting” |DUTCH BOY — Four years old and 
already—after only a short period ofistill in excellent condition. Not a 
service. Right after this picture wasisign of cracking and scaling. And at 
taken, the paint had to be burned off | repaint time, there will be no expen- 


at great expense 
sary to pay for a new priming coat. | coat to pay for. 


made with Dutch Boy White- 
Lead. This fine paint is elas- 
tic to begin with. And it keeps its elasticity. 
This means three separate savings for the 
owner: (1) The paint gives much longer 
service on his property. (2) When repaint 
time does arrive, no expensive burning and 
scraping is necessary. (3) Since the Dutch 
Boy surface is still intact no new priming 
coat is required in repainting. 


Here’s my proposition 


Just say the word and I'll come and inspect 
all of your buildings. I'll work out a plan 


It was also neces- 


sive burning off and no new priming 


for repainting, listing which surfaces 
should be done this year and which ones 
can wait. The paint formulas [ll recom- 
mend will be especially suited to your re- 
quirements, taking into consideration the 
climate, type of surfaces to be protected, 
etc. This is possible because Dutch Boy is 
always mixed-to-order for every job. This 
service won't cost you one red cent. No ob- 
ligation. Just write and say when it will be 
convenient for me to look over your prop- 
erty. lcan be reached at the addresses below. 


NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 


111 Broadway, New York 


659 Freeman Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio 


Philadelphia Branch 


JOHN T. LEWIS & BROS. CO. 
Widener Building, Philadelphia 
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Personal 


Joe Cobb, of Easley, S. C., has accepted a position as 
superintendent of Startex Mills, Tucapau, 5. C. 


J. M. Jordan has resigned as superintendent of the 
Talladega Cotton Factory, Talladega, Ala. 


A. B. Brown, formerly of Belmont, N. C., has accepted 
a position as overseer of carding at the Phenix Mills No. 
1, Kings Mountain, N. C. 


J. C. Black has become associated with the Mountain 
Craft Bedspread Company, Dalton, Ga., in an official 
capacity. 


Walter J. Dreves is now comptroller of the manufac- 
turing division of Marshall Field & Co., with head- 
quarters at Spray, N. C. 


Charles Widtlitz is now connected with the research 
department of the Gayle plant of the Springs Cotton 
Mills, Chester, S. C. 


D. R. Neely, formerly of Huntsville, Ala., is now 
superintendent of the Boaz Mill & Gin Company, Boaz, 
Ala. | 


Halstead Heap, in charge of the Rock Hill (S. C.) 
Printing & Finishing Company's print and color depart- 
ments, has resigned. 


George W. Murphy, Jr., Georgia Tech graduate, is 
leaving for Argentina soon to become plant supervisor 
for a textile mill there. 


William B. DePass is now Southern service representa- 
tive of the Aridye Corporation, with headquarters at 
Greenville, S. C. He is a Clemson graduate. 


Charles A. Cannon, Concord, N. C., has been re-elect- 
ed chairman of the board of the Cabarrus County Hos- 
pital. 


Dave Colitz, production manager of the Rock Hill (S. 
C.) Printing & Finishing Company, has been granted an 
extended leave of absence because of ill health. 


Johnnie Lane, formerly of Huntsville, Ala., is now 
overseer of spinning at the Boaz Mill & Gin Company, 
Boaz, Ala. 


James D. Hammett, assistant of the Chiquola Manu- 
facturing Comapny, Honea Path, S. C., recently shot a 
hole-in-one at the Anderson (S. C.) Country Club. 


W. L. Bross, who formerly was in charge of the power 
plant, has been promoted to the position of chief en- 
gineer for the Mathews Cotton Mills and the Greenwood 
Cotton Mills, of Greenwood, S. C., and the Ninety-Six 
Cotton Mills at Ninety-Six, S. C. 
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G. H. Lollis, superintendent of the Chiquola Manufac- 
turing Company, Honea Path, S. C., has been re-elected 
superintendent of the Chiquola Baptist Sunday School 
for an indefinite period. 


Howard Haffner, Auburn graduate of 1935, has been 
transferred from Hickory Spinning Company, Hickory, 
N. C., to the Granite Cordage Company, Granite Falls, 


R. W. Carr, who has been superintendent of the Star- 
tex Mills, Tucapau, S. C., will be transferred to another 
position with one of the mills operated by W. S. Mont- 
gomery. 


George H. Lanier, president of the West Point (Ga.) 
Manufacturing Company, has been appointed by Gov- 
ernor Frank Dixon to membership on the Alabama State 
docks advisory board. 


R. J. Taylor, a director of the Bibb Manufacturing 
Company, Macon, Ga., has been named chairman of a 
corporation to raise funds toward the repurchase of the 
Wesleyan College properties at Macon. 


John Boney, who has been connected with the research 
department of the Springs Cotton Mills (Gayle unit), 
Chester, S. C., has been promoted to departmental super- 
intendent of the night carding department, No. 1. 


L. N. Hale, production manager for the manufacturing 
division of Marshall Field & Co., has been appointed 
manager of all piece goods operations of the company, in- 
cluding the woolen, suiting and silk mills. 


Frederic B. Schell, Jr., comptroller of the manufactur- 
ing division of Marshall Field & Co., with headquarters 
at Spray, N. C., has been named assistant to Luther H. 
Hodges, general manager of the manufacturing division 
of the company. 


Coming Textile Events 


MARCH 4 
Northern N. C.-Virginia Division of Southern Textile 
Association, Spring Meeting, King Cotton Hotel, Greens- 
boro, N. C., 9:45 A. M. 
APRIL 3 to 8 
Thirteenth Southern Textile Exposition, Textile Hall, 
Greenville, 8. C 
MARCH 11 
tage Executives of Georgia, Spring Meeting. 
Georgia School of Technology, Atlanta, Ga. 
APRIL 7 
Southern Textile Association Meeting, Greenville, S. C. 


APRIL 13-14-15 
American Cotton Manufacturers’ Association, Annual 
Convention, Roosevelt Hotel, New Orleans, La. 
APRIL 17 to 21 


Knitting Arts Exhibition, Commercial Museum, Phila- 
deiphia, Pa. 
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Hugh S. Owen, formerly with the Cowikee Mills of > 
Alabama, is now connected with the Geneva Cotton 
Mills, Geneva, Ala. Mr. Owen is a graduate of Alabama We shall be glad to 
Polytechnic Institute (Auburn). 
Aldine Johnson has been promoted to the position of greet you at the 
overseer of baling and shipping department, Swift Manu- . 
facturing Company, Columbus, Ga. Southern Textile 
H. A. Hewitt, Jr., who represented S. Slater & Sons, Exposition 
Inc., in New York market for a number of years, and 
who more recently was Southern sales representative for ; 
the Albany (N. Y.) Felt Company, has resigned the lat- April 3-8, 1939 
ter position to become associated with his father in the 
Greensboro Supply Company, Greensboro, N. C., as sales Greenville, South Carolina 
representative. 
Booths 205 and 206" 
; Purchasing Agents To Meet At Pinehurst, N. C. 
1 The Carolinas-Virginia Purchasing Agents Association | 
will hold its first meeting of the year at Pinehurst, N. C.., Ch Co i 
| on March 10th-11th. Approximately two hundred are inton mpany 
i expected to be at the meeting. ‘ 
: Governor Clyde R. Hoye, of North Carolina, will be CLINTON, IOWA 
7 the honor guest and speaker at the opening banquet on . 
‘ March 10th. He will be introduced by C. A. Cannon, of ’ 
Concord. | 
C. W. Coker, of Hartsville, S. C., president of the as- QUALITY SERVICE 7 
sociation, will lead the forum discussion of the subject, : 


‘Purchasing Problems,’’ on the first day. 

On the second day, H. W. Whitcomb, of Marshall 
Field & Co., Spray, N. C., will preside, and talks will be 
made by B. P. Carter and J. W. Knowlton. 

In addition to the business sessions there will be con- 
siderable time devoted to entertainment and sports. 


A R. J. Payne Elected Textile Fraternity Head 


‘ Raleigh, N. C.—Election of R. J. Payne of Kannapolis 
| as president of the State College chapter of Phi Psi, 
honorary textile fraternity, was announced recently. 


DARY RING TRAVELERS 


Other new officers are Ernest Koella, Jr., of Rockford, Dary Ring Traveler chen result 40 
and an enormous amount oO! resear an experiment | 
renn., vice-president; Hal Byrd of Erwin, secretary; high speed traveler manufacture. Dary Ring Travelers are 
John Mauney of Lincolnton, treasurer; Don Hamilton of made from specially drawn stock by the finest of skilled 
Charlotte, senior warden: Thomas C. Leake of Rock- craftsmen. They are guaranteed in weight, temper and 


style. Write for samples and prices today. 
THE DARY RING TRAVELER CO. 
TAUNTON, MASS. 


B. G. DARY, Treas. and Mgr. 
CHARLES L. ASHLEY, Box 720, Atlanta, Ga. 
JOHN E. HUMPHRIES, Box 845, Greenville, &. C. 


ingham, junior warden; and Fred Misenheimer of Salis- 
bury, corresponding secretary. 
Phi Psi is a national fraternity devoted to the upbuild- 


HOUGHTON STANDARD TOPS 


Prompt Shipment All Grades on Short Notice 
Suitable for Rayon and Cotton Blends 


CARD SCREENS REPAIRED 


EXTRAS FURNISHED WITHOUT CHARGE 
We Manufacture 


Rayon Lickerin Screens 
Get Our Prices 


ELLIOTT METAL WORKS 


P.O. Box 21 Spartanburg, S. C. Phone 2264 


; HOUGHTON WOOL COMPANY 
Be 235 Summer St. 


JAMES E TAYLOR. Phone 3-3692 Charlotte. N. C. 
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ing of character and professional standards among textile at the King Cotton Hotel, Greensboro, N. C., on the 


students. morning of March 4th, beginning at 9:45. 
Featured on the program will be the showing of a mov- 
y N_ Pease & Co. ing picture on lubrication, through the courtesy. of the 
Socony-Vacuum Oil Company, and a discussion on textile 
J. Norman Pease, SRE rly district manager for Lock- ull lubrication with particular emphasis on loom lubri- 


wood, Greene & Co., has opened an office under the name cation. 

of J. N. Pease & Co., 1208 Johnston Building, Charlotte, Leading the discussion on lubrication will be J. R. 
N.C. The firm will do industrial engineering and com- Copland, general manager of the Virginia Mills at Swep- 
mercial architecture. J. A. Stenhouse, a recent graduate sonville, N. C. W. J. Jennings, of the Minneola Manu- 
of Georgia Tech, will be associated with the firm. Mr. facturing Company, Gibsonville, N. C., is the chairman 
Pease was, while with Lockwood, Green & Co., responsible of this division. 

for the Southern location of numerous industries. includ- All interested textile men are invited to attend this 
ing several manufacturers of rayon. In addition to his meeting. 

_ability and experience as an industrial engineer and 

“architect, he understands problems relative to the location Alabama Cotton Manufacturers Meet in 

of new industries. Mobile 


Northern N. C. -Va. Division of S. T. A. To Meet The annual meeting of the Preenoe Cotton Manufac- 


in Greensboro turers Association will be held in Mobile, Ala., March 
-- 16th and 17th, with headquarters at the historic Battle 

The Northern North Carolina-Virginia Division of the House, 
Southern Textile Association will hold its Spring meeting While the final program has not been definitely an- 
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NEW ENGLAND BOBBIN & SHUTTLE CO. 


NASHUA NEW HAMPSHIRE 
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Distributed by 


DANIEL H. WALLACE, Southern Agent, Greenville, S. C. 
Cc. B. ler, Greenville, S. C. F. M. Wallace, Homewood, Birmingham, Ala. 
L. J. Castile, Charlotte, N. C. 
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nounced, it is understood that the mornings will be de- 
voted to business sessions, beginning at 10 o'clock, with 
discussions of timely topics as well as addresses by speak- 
ers to be announced later. 

The afternoons and evenings will be left open for en- 
joyment, with a trip over the Azalea Trail (Azaleas will 
he in bloom at the time), .a golf tournament, and a boat 
trip on Mobile Bay. There will also be a banquet at 
Grandview Park Club and an afternoon in the world 
famed Bellingrath Gardens. 

Members of the committee on arrangements are: G. 
Arthur Cook, chairman, Montgomery; L. E. Lane, Talla- 
dega: Ben C. Russell, Alexander City; C. W. Mizell, 
Opp. 

Officers of the Association are: R. W. Jennings, presi- 
dent, Lanett; P. A. Redmond, vice-president, Birming- 

ham; Joe L. Lanier, treasurer, West Point, Ga.; Dwight 
M. Wilhelm, secretary, Montgomery. 


OBITUARY 


WILLIAM W. NICHOLS 


Chester, S. C-——William W. Nichols, 31, popular travel- 
in salesman for the Cox Foundry and Machine Co., of 
Atlanta, Ga., died here on February 14th after a brief 
illness of pneumonia. 

Mr. Nichols was born in Allenstown, N. H. He re- 
ceived his education at the University of the South, 
Sewanee, Tenn., and after graduation became associated 
with his father in the Cox Foundry and Machine Co. He 
made had his home in Chester since his marriage in 1934. 


T. W. HADDLE 


Liberty, N. C-——T. W. Haddle, Sr., 73, who died Feb- 
ruary 15th, was buried here. 

Mr. Haddle was a former mill man, but was in retire- 
ment at the time of his death. He had held positions at 
Newry and Central, S. C., and at Roanoke Rapids, N. C.., 
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as overseer. 

He is survived by four sons, T. W. Haddle, Jr., super- 
intendent of Beaver Mills (Lois Mill), Douglasville, Ga.: 
A. P., R. E., and H. F. Haddle. Also surviving are two 
daughters, Mrs. B. C. Adkinson and Mrs. M. C. Adkin- 
son. 


HENRY T. CRIGLER 


Greenville, S. C-—Henry T. Crigler, 60, prominent tex- 
tile executive and director, died at the St. Francis Hospi- 
tal here on February 18th. 

At the time of his death Mr. Crigler was associated 
with John Ryan & Sons, Inc., waste dealers of Greenville 
and New York. He was also a director of the Chadwick- 
Hoskins Company of Charlotte, N. C., of the Martins- 
ville Cotton Mills Company of Martinsville, Va., and of 
the Calhoun Mills Company of Calhoun Falls, S. C. 

In 1921 and 1922 he was treasurer of the Panola Cot- 
ton Mills of Greenwood, S. C., and for several years 
thereafter he was treasurer of the Mary Louise Mills of 
Mayo, S. C. 

Mr. Crigler was the son of the late Henry T. Crigler 
of Spartanburg, S$. C. He was related by marriage to 
B. B. Gossett and Mrs. Robert I. Dalton of Charlotte, 
Mrs. Thorne Clark of Lincolnton, N. C., and Ralph Gos- 
sett of Greenville. 

He is survived by Mrs. Crigler, the former Sara Gos- 
sett of Williamston, S. C., three children, Henry T. Crig- 
ler, Jr., Bothwell Crigler, and Miss Sara Crigler; a sister, 
Mrs. Giles L. Wilson of Spartanburg, and a brother, 
Bothwell Crigler of Cheraw. 


JOHN A. SHINN 


Sylacauga, Ala—John A. Shinn, a retired cotton mill 
superintendent, died at his home here on February 15th. 
During the active period of his life, Mr. Shinn was one 
of the outstanding superintendents of the South, and he 
was very highly regarded. 
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The Lumberton Situation 


About eighteen months ago, the CIO, with the 
assistance of representatives of the National 
Labor Relations Board, won an election at the 
Mansfield Mills and the Jennings Cotton Mills 
at Lumberton, N. C. 

The vote was very close and the CIO only 
won by expending large sums to haul former em- 
ployees back to Lumberton, allow them to vote 
and then haul them back to the mills at which 
they were then employed. Some were brought 
from as far as Wilmington, N. C. 

A majority of the people then employed voted 
against the CIO, but enough former employees 
were hauled back to give the CIO a slight mar- 
gin. We can not prove that the former employees 
were paid for their votes, but it is reasonable to 
assume that they did not make the trip without 
some compensation. 

Having technically won a victory, the CIO 
representatives began their usual nagging cam- 
paign for the purpose of inducing the mill to 
agree to the check-off, that is, to take union dues 
out of the pay envelopes and deliver same to 


» them. 


To the CIO leaders the only objective in win- 
ning an election is to secure union dues, and they 
know that, without the check-off, collections will 
be very small. 
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Due to replacement of the president of the 
Mansfield and Jennings mills by a man of less 
experience and less firmness, the CIO did secure 
a check-off contract. 

The employees of the mills, a majority of 
whom would have voted against the CIO in any 
honest election, bitterly resented the un-Ameri- 
can policy of taking money from their pay en- 
velopes and handing it to CIO collectors. 

The situation culminated recently and we 
quote the following from a newspaper dispatch: 

Lumberton, Feb. 20.—Superior Court Judge Q. K. 
Nimocks, Jr., signed an order today temporarily restrain- 
ing the further exercising of a Textile Workers Organizing 
Committee contract between the employees and the man- 
agement of the Mansfield Mill. 

The order restrains the defendants from spending fur- 
ther money now in the local’s treasury. The plaintiffs 
alleged the “defendant organization, through its officers, 
attempted to coerce, intimidate and force the plaintiffs 
and others to submit to the check-off system.”’ 

The plaintiffs charged that the sum of more than $33,- 
000 had been taken from pay envelopes since the signing 
of the contract and turned over to the treasurer of the 
T. W. QO. C. local, and that more than half the money 
collected had been misapplied and misappropriated. 

The plaintiffs asserted that if they were to withdraw 
from the union, they would lose their jobs, according to 
the terms of the contract. 

Can this be America where a working man is 
forced to submit to having money taken from his 
pay envelope against his will and delivered to a 
third party or when his employer is forced to 
discharge him if he refuses to remain a member 
of a union. 

A man has a right to join a union, if he so de- 
sires, and he also has a right to pay dues to those 
who collect for the union. 

No free man should be in the position of being 
discharged if he elects to leave the union, and 
certainly every free man is entitled to receive 
his pay in full and to decide for himself whether 
he will or will not give a portion of his earnings 
to the support of a specified organization. 

This is not Germany, but why talk about Hit- 
ler and his policies if an American citizen is de- 
nied the right to earn a living for himself and his 
family unless he is a member of a certain organi- 
zation and unless he submits to part of his earn- 
ings being delivered to others. 


Labor Board Overruled 


The United States Supreme Court, in deci- 
sions rendered on February 27th, cracked down 
hard on the National Labor Relations Board. 

Chief Justice Charles Evans Hughes, reading 
a majority opinion, declared that a sit-down in 
the Fansteel Metallurgical Corporation of North 
Chicago, Ill., two years ago was a “high-handed 
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proceeding without a shadow of legal right.”’ 

Declaring that the employer could discharge 
the ‘“‘wrongdoers”’ without violating the Wagner 
Act the opinion invalidated an order by the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board requiring the com- 
pany to reinstate employees who were dismissed 
when they seized key buildings of the corpora- 
tion. 

Besides delivering this sharp blow to the La- 
bor Board, the court set aside two other Board 
orders for reinstatement. One involved the 
Sands Manufacturing Company of Cleveland, 
and in this case the Supreme Court held that 
employees who strike in violation of a contract 
sever their relations with their employer. 

The tribunal ruled also that the Labor Board 
had not substantiated a charge that the Colum- 
bia Enameling and Stamping Company of Terre 
Haute, Ind., had refused to bargain collectively 
with its employees. An order for reinstatement 
of those discharged was set aside. 

Justices Black and Reed, the “packed court” 
members, did the job for which they were ap- 
pointed, and by minority decisions upheld the 
National Labor Relations Board. Justice Frank- 
furter had not heard the cases and therefore 
could not vote with the other “packees.”’ 


No Justice 


The following is an extract from a New York 
market report: 

The prices of print cloths declined to the lows of last 
year and there was considerable pressure to shade prices 
further. 

The group of people who buy print cloths in 
New York have absolutely no mercy. Due to the 
information which has been broadcasted by 
print cloth manufacturers, they know the exact 
production cost of each construction and know 
that goods can not be produced at present prices, 
but their greed is such that they drive for prices 
even lower than those which they know are be- 
low costs. 

A group of men, called brokers, but whose 
real names should be “buyers’ agents,” go from 
commission house to commission house hammer- 
ing down prices and it is said that some of them 
do not hesitate to misrepresent the prices which 
have been offered them. 

It is stated that in the space of a morning one 
of these brokers can often work prices down 4 
by visiting the selling agents in rotation. 

He gets a price of 14 at one house and by 
Stating that he is offered goods at 4 gets the 
next house to make a price of 3/16. Before he 
completes the circuit he finds some house which. 
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rather than lose the business, will cut another 
1/16 and sell at . 

When these brokers feel that prices are at 
rock bottom they advise their customers to buy 
considerably in excess of their needs and then 
when prices do advance “‘sales by second hands,”’ 
at less than the prices of mills, is used to again 
break prices. 

The print cloth mills are at the mercy of an 
unfortunate system and those who control the 
machinery seem to be absolutely without mercy. 
They seem to care less than nothing about the 
welfare of those from whom they buy. 

Many of the so-called commission houses have 
become nothing more than bankers and do their 
entire selling through ‘“‘buyers’ agents’’ who 
operate under the trade name of “brokers.” 


Walter Winchell Rings True 


Walter Winchell, the radio commenator, ap- 
pears to us to be one man who rings true. 

Mr. Winchell does not hesitate to criticise 
Hitler and the Nazi, but he never fails to make 
it plain that he is no less against them than 
against Russia and the Communists. 

A very large per cent of those who are now 
railing, over the radio or in the press, against 
Hitler and the Nazi are either Communists or 
friends of the Communists and participated in 
the drive to secure recognition for Russia after 
the government of that country had committed 
crimes, against religion and against freedom, far 
worse than anything which has been done by 
Hitler. 

Walter Winchell refuses to join the Commun- 
ists who seek to make capital out of the misdeeds 
of Hitler. He condemns the deeds of the Nazi 
but resolutely refuses to do otherwise than to 
place the Communists beside them. 


— 


Unloading on South America 


We note the following report: 

Allentown, Pa., Feb. 17.—The last of 406 looms used 
for nearly three decades by the Doherty & Wadsworth 
Co., manufacturers of silk in the plant on Jordan street, 
here, were shipped to Chile, South America, this week. 
This last shipment consisted of 14 looms and, according 
to John B, Smith, superintendent, in charge of shipment 
of all machinery and fixtures, will go to Valparaiso from 
which point they go 600 miles inland. 

A lot of antiquated textile machinery is being 
unloaded on the people of South America. As 
these looms are being shipped 600 miles inland. 
they will probably never be heard from again. It 
is reasonably certain that they will not be oper- 
ated for many days if at all. 
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Mill News 


Aucusta, Ga.—Sibley-Enterprise Company reports a 
net loss of $47,155 from May 28, 1938, the date of con- 
solidation of the two companies, till December 31, 1938. 


LAGRANGE, Ga.——The Dunson Mills has announced 
dividends earned for the stockholders during 1938 as $7 
on preferred stock and $4.50 on common stock. 


ABBEVILLE, S. C.—Work is progressing on the paving 
of streets in the mill village of the Abbeville Mills. This 
is the result of a $30,000 paving program for the city. 


Uva.Lpe, Tex—Work has been started here on the 
construction of a one-story addition to the Uvalde Wool 
& Mohair Company. The addition will measure 80 x 100 
feet and will represent a cost of approximately $40,000. 


GRANITEVILLE, S. C.—The Graniteville Company, of 
this place, reports a net profit of $26,215 for the year 
ending December 31, 1938, as compared with a net profit 
of $215,066 for 1937. 


Cuick Sprincs, C.—Norris Manufacturing Co.., 
manufacturing sportswear for men and women, has com- 
menced operations here. 

The company, formed by G. F. Norris and his son, G. 
Furman Norris, Jr., will distribute its products through 
New York agents and salesmen. About 50 operatives will 
be employed. 


HENDERSON, N. C.—New machinery to modernize 
their plants is to be installed immediately by the Hender- 
son and Harriet Cotton Mills Corporations, and work has 
already been started to the extent that much of the ma- 
chinery already is here, S. P. Cooper, president of the 
two companies, announced recently. 

The installation program covers all of the plants so far 
as it will be necessary to make materials required for the 
trade. Most of the machinery for the Henderson Mills 
at North Henderson has either arrived or will arrive soon. 
and installation will be started as soon as possible. 


Cowpens, $. C.—An order authorizing Stanley Con- 
verse, trustee for Cowpens Mills engaged in Section 77-B 
bankruptcy proceedings, to dispose of 500,000 yards of 
cloth has been signed by Federal Judge C. C. Wyche. 

The order points out that the mill has on hand certain 
finished cloth pledged to Cannon Mills, Inc., New York, 
as security for approximately $60,000 owed by Cowpens 
Mills to Cannon Mills. 

Proceeds of such cloth sales are to be applied to pay- 
ment of the obligation. Sale of the cloth as a whole or 
by lots is authorized. 

The type of cloth sold is to be either 36 inches 64 x 60 
5.75 or 36 inches 64 x 48 6.70, one or both within dis- 


cretion of the trustee, and the price to be not less than the 


prevailing market price at the time sale or sales are con- 
sumated. 


Concorp, N. C.—The Cannon Mills have been award- 
ed a $26,820 government contract, the Labor Department 
announced. The Concord firm is to supply the Works 
Progress Administration with herringbone twill, delivery 
to be completed by March 25, the department said. 


Ramseur, N. C.—At the Columbia Manufacturing 
Co., new machinery installations have been completed. 

The new equipment was purchased from Saco-Lowell, 
and the new set-up represented an entire change of the 
opening and picking departments, including the installa- 
tion of new cleaning equipment, two units of one-process 
picker machines, waste machines, the newest type of auto- 
matic blending reserves, eveners, control feed, distributor, 
etc. 


Mount Ho tty, N. C.—At the annual meeting of the 
stockholders and directors of the American Yarn & Proc- 
essing Co., of Mt. Holly, a dividend of 1 per cent on all 
common stock was paid. All officers and directors were 
re-elected. 

Officers re-elected were: C. E. Hutchison, president 
and treasurer; I. C. Lowe, vice-president; T. H. McKin- 
ney, vice-president and general manager; Edwin Hutchi- 
son, secretary; T. |]. Davis, assistant secretary and assist- 
ant treasurer. Directors are Messrs. Hutchison, Lowe, 
McKinney, R. R. Ray, N. A. Cocke and G. G. Galloway. 


FAYETTEVILLE, N. C.—A consent decree signed by U. 
S. District Judge I. M. Meekins has made permanent an 
injunction restraining the Central Weaving and Spinning 
Company of Fayetteville from violating the minimum 
wage provisions of the National wage-hour law. 

Judge Meekins said both parties agreed to the settle- 
ment, pending a decision by the U.S. Supreme Court in 
a similar suit. 

The order will be reversed, the judge explained, if the 
court holds that the defendant in the pending action is 
not subject to the law. 


GREENVILLE, S. C.—-Plans to install 4,000 twister spin- 
dies at Dunean Mills, to be housed in a building being 
erected by the Fiske-Carter Construction Company, of 
Greenville, were announced recently by R. E. Henry, 
president. 

The building, expected to be completed soon, will be 
one story and a basement, and will be of concrete, steel 
and wood. It will measure approximately 42 by 121 
feet. 

Mr. Henry said the new machinery could be regarded 
rather as auxiliary equipment than as replacement or 
expansion. 
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To Exhibitors: 


The South’s Most Widely Read Textile Journal Will Feature the South’s 
Greatest Textile Event in the 
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MARCH loth 


The Logical Medium for a Show Message to Your Prospects and Customers 
in the Southern States 
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This is an Exposition for SOUTHERN mill men and TEXTILE BULLETIN is 
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The Use of 


CAPACITORS IN TEXTILE MILLS 


May Affect Savings 


By Cecil A. Keefer 


[TH operating efficiency becoming more and more 
important to the textile mills of the South, as a 
result of lower selling price of product, increasing 
labor costs, and intense competition, methods of affecting 
savings in any and all parts of the mill are receiving 
closer scrutiny. This article will be confined to one, and 
only one, phase of the many savings that may be effected 
through the improvement of power efficiency—namely, 
that of improved power factor through the use of capaci- 
tors. 


Since there is such a wide variation in the requirements 
of individual plants, it is impossible to make any definite 
statements as to the possibilities of savings to be made 
through the installation of any equipment, system, etc., 
and it is necessary to deal largely in generalities which may 
apply in part or in total to a large number of plants. The 
resultant savings to the mill would depend upon the study 
and application of the suggestions mentioned here by the 
person in charge of the electrical equipment of the mill, 
usually the master mechanic. 

Where the utility company furnishing the power has a 
clause.in the contract penalizing the user who has a low 
power factor, it may be possible to show a very definite 
money saving through the installation of corrective 
equipment to incréase the power factor to a point where 
the penalty clause would not apply. This would apply 
where power is purchased on Kva demand rather than on 
kilowatt hour demand. 


xe South have, during recent years, 


the normal operation of the machine. This results in the 
motor operating at a lower efficiency, and the power fac- 
tor is reduced. 

If the contract with the utility company is based on a 
power factor of 80 to 85 per cent, which was accepted 
as average at the time the. contract was formulated, and 
the mill has reduced its power factor to around 65 to 70 
per cent through the installation of individual motors, the 
simplest and cheapest way to bring this power factor back 
up to the original rating is through the use of capacitors. 
The same results may be obtained by the use of syn- 
chronous motors or synchronous condensors, but capaci- 
tors (static condensors) have proved more economical 
for textile plants. 

These capacitors serve to set up a leading current in 
the phase and balance the lagging current which 1s pres- 
ent to some degree in all magnetizing electrical circuits, 
such as motors. This lagging current, set up by counter- 
electromotive forces generated in the coils of the motor, 
causes greater Kva demand than is necessary to operate 
the motor, unless counteracted by a leading current. 

In the event a plant is planning an expansion program 
that will increase the power requirements, or is installing 
additional machinery that would require more power, 
there is a possibility of savings on wiring, transformers 
or regulators through the proper use of capacitors. In 
the event that the present equipment is now operating 
at near capacity, it would ordinarily be necessary to re- 
place this equipment in order to take care of the heavier 

This is acsuming that the power factor is 
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provement of power factor is the flexibility of application. 
They may be used on individual motors, in groups, by 
departments, etc. This makes them particularly appli- 
cable to the textile industry, where there are wide differ- 
ences in power requirements of different departments 
during periods of curtailment. 


It is important that a survey of the needs of the parti- 
cular plant be made by a competent engineer to determine 
the exact requirements. Conditions existing under nor- 
mal operation conditions, as well as policies followed 
during periods of curtailment, are important and should 
influence the placing of the capacitors. Where one de- 
partment of the mill is operated more hours than another, 
it would require a different installation than would be the 
case if all departments are operated the same. 


In operating a capacitor on an individual motor, it is 
customary to connect the capacitor directly across the 
motor terminals, or it may be connected across the ter- 
minals on the load side of the motor starter, ahead of the 
overload protective device. It is also possible to so con- 
nect the capacitor as to leave it.in operation all the time. 


For group installation, the rack type of capacitor is 
used, consisting of a group of capacitors mounted in 
racks, with a circuit breaker or switch mounted nearby. 
By putting this type as far from the substation as pos- 
sible additional advantages may be obtained by better 
regulation of voltage and a reduction in lne losses. These 
capacitors should not be left in operation when the motors 
are not in operation. 

Whether or not a mill is in a locality where penalties 
for low power factor are in effect, it would pay the master 
mechanic to investigate the 
through the use of capacitors. 


possibilities of savings 
Better electrical balance, 
relief of overloaded circuits, savings when installing addi- 
tional power consuming equipment, etc., may. be more 
than enough to justify the purchase of capacitors even if 
the savings do not show up materially on the monthly 
power bill. 


The Joys of a Cotton Mill Master Mechanic 


By A. D. T. 
(The following poetry is reprinted here by request.—Ed. ) 
O. T. Willing (the name is fictitious) 


Was a man. who was never af ai) 
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Just cause for defense to send you below, 

Where the fire is unquenched, and those who never 
Repented are roasted for ever and ever.’ 

On hearing this message, Willing tried hard to smile, 
And invited the spirit to tarry awhile. 

“Tf I fail to make my defense in full measure,” 

He said, “I'll be sentenced with greatest of pleasure. 
Please remain here tomorrow, accompany me, 

And report to headquarters whatever you see.” 
The spirit agreed, | am happy to say, 

And took notes of what happened the following day. 


First a conceited young clerk with expression satanic, 
Brought a bundle of letters to the master mechanic; 


And here a few extracts I'll give as example 

Of the bunch that the spirit took away for a sample. 
“Please note that the superintendent inquires 

The cause of your using so much coal in your fires.” 
“Please let me know what excuse you can make 


For having so many loom parts to break. 


The cost in dollars per loom last year was seven, 
We find this year it’s gone to eleven. 


You must take up the matter and ascertain why 


We used so much oil in the month of July; 
You are surely aware that a gallon to use 


For ten hours’ run is simply abuse. 
I believe ‘twould be wise (at least we might try it) 


To give the men feathers with which to apply it. 
The president will possibly be here before long, 


And what he beholds will be like a glad sweet song.” 


With a note from the spinner a boy came tearing 
“Send a man up here quick, we have a burnt out bearing.” 
Bill, stop your lathe and take this job, 

We must try and pay Paul if Peter we rob.” 


A fireman appears just then at the door: 


‘Have a very bad leak in boiler No. 4.” 


Next comes the carder all swelled like a toad, 
You'd think from his looks he’d surely explode, 
And asks loud in the name of the evil one: 
‘Why ain't the work on my pickers been done; 
I sent down the parts most an hour ago. 

It seems to me that some people are slow.” 

A note from the weaver is laid on the desk: 
‘Hurry that welding, have two looms at rest. 
Where in sheol is the humidifier man? 

Hustle him around soon as you can: 

Some of the heads are working well 

While many others are just raising h- - -.” 

Bill comes back from the bearing repair 
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Presented to Willing a most astonishing vision 
With a copy of the Recording Angel’s decision, 
And a list of the great hero saints all revealed 
With O. T. Willing’s name leading the field. 


New Duke Plant At Cliffside Described 


John W. Fox, sales and contract engineer of the Duke 
Power Company of Charlotte, described the new power 
plant being constructed by his company at a recent meet- 
ing held in Rutherfordton, N.C. Excerpts from his speech 
follow:: 


“The new steam plant of the Duke Power Company 
will have an installed generating capacity in steam turbine 
generators of 80,000 kilowatts or over 100,000 horse- 
power. 


“From the bunkers of crushed coal, the flow is by 
gravity to large pulverizers with a capacity of 60 tons 
per hour. The pulverized coal, which is the consistency 
of flour, is blown into the furnace with 12 pounds of pre- 
heated air at 550 degrees F. for each pound of fuel. This 
highly combustible mixture is fed to the furnace at each 
corner through tangetial burners discharging a flame into 
the furnace, creating a whirlpool of fire 20 feet in diam- 
eter. At full capacity these furnaces consume 37. tons 
of coal every hour. 


“The air is preheated to approximately 550 degrees 
Fahrenheit before mixing with the pulverized coal. Dur- 
ing combustion, temperatures in the large furnaces, which 
are 20 feet wide by 22 feet long by 40 feet high, reach a 
maximum of 2,759 degrees Fahrenheit flashing the water 
in the tubular steel water walls of the furnace into steam. 
This steam is superheated, then delivered to the turbine 
throttle at 600 pounds per square inch pressure and 900 
degrees Fahrenheit temperature. 


‘Each turbine at full load requires 350,000 pounds of 
steam per hour. Steam travels through the turbine in the 
exceedingly short time of 1/13 of one second or at the 
rate of 820 miles per hour. During this short time, energy 
has been delivered to the turbine blades, which revolve 
at a periferal speed of 114 miles per minute. 


“For this plant operating at full capacity, a water sup- 
ply of 116,000,000 gallons of water per day is required 
for condensing. To visualize such a volume of water, 
compare it with the daily consumption of the city of 
Charlotte. It is 15 times as much water as used each day 
by this municipality. This amount of water is immedi- 
ately returned to the river after flowing through the 
condenser. 


“The steam turbine driven generators. will rotate at a 
speed of 3,600 revolutions per minute or 60 revolutions 
per second, To cool the generator at this high speed and 
to reduce losses to a minimum, hydrogen will be circu- 
lated in an enclosed housing covering the generator. The 
generators operating at full capacity will produce enough 
power to operate more than 100 mills the size of the 
Cleveland Cloth Mill (in Cleveland County) or putting 
it in terms of a cotton mill. sufficient power is produced 
to operate a cotton mill of 2,000,000 spindles. The largest 
mill in the South is approximately one-fourth this size. 
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Today... 
Good Management pays profits 


And it is more than a coincidence 
that so many of the most success- 
ful mills have standardized on Victor Ring Travelers. 

Because travelers cost so little to buy, don't overlook 
their importance in keeping your production cost down to 
a minimum. 

Send for a FREE trial supply and see for yourself how 
they smooth out spinning room operation. 


VICTOR RING TRAVELER COMPANY 


20 Mathewson St. Providence, R. 1. 
P. O. Box 1318 


1733 Inverness Ave., N. E. 173 W. Franklin Ave. 
Atianta, Ga. Gastonia, N. C. 
Tel.—Vernon 2330 Tel.—247 
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WAN TED—Time Study Man experienced 


in silk and rayon on cotton system 
mills. North Carolina location Replies 
should cover full qualifications and ex- 
perience record for past five vears. in 
cluding references. State salary requir- 
ed and include recent snapshot Ad- 
dress Time Studs care Textile Bul- 
letin 


WAN TED—Posttion as carding overseer: 
experience on long or shoft 
dratt Will come for interview; refer- 
ence \ddress (Carding ()verseet care 
Textile Bulletin 


SPINNING ROOM OVERSEER, 15 vears 
in large Southern mills on rayon. silk 


cotton, Print-gmoods, color work Wants 


roon any mill graduate oe. 
married family References 
Sober Address Ly care Textile 


Bulletin 


Cotton Exports for Six Months 


Washington.—-Commerce™ Depart- 
ment reports showed that exports of 
American cotton slumped to the level 
of the 1880's during the first six 
months of the current marketing sea- 
son. 

Shipments to foreign countries be- 
tween August Ist and February Ist 
totaled 2,192,285 bales, compared 
with 3,832,247 during the corre- 
sponding period last season. 

Authorities on foreign trade esti- 
mated that unless there was change 
in the government's cotton policies, 
exports for the full season would 
amount to about 4,000,000 bales. 
With the exception of the World War 
year of 1917, exports have not been 
less than 4,175,000 bales since 1885. 

The sharp decline in exports was 
attributed by authorities to a com- 
bination of factors, including keener 
competition from certain synthetic 
fibers; shortage of foreign exchange 
abroad to finance cotton buying, and 
the United States loan program, 
which has pegged prices of American 
cotton above world prices. 

This loss of foreign markets has 
prompted members of Congress to 
propose legislation which would re- 
lease a portion of the 11,100,000 bale 
stock of cotton now pledged by grow- 
ers under government loans. Such 
action, sponsors say, would increase 
the supply in the “free’’. markets 
and thereby help bring American 
prices in line with those of competing 
foreign cotton. 

Americas losses of foreign mar- 
kets have been sharpest in the United 
Kingdom. Exports to that country 
totaled 285,458 bales during the first 
half of this season compared with 
1,195,120 during the like period in 
the previous season. Exports to 
France declined from 614,813 to 
293,834 bales: to Germany from 
$45,368 to 200,135 bales. Japanese 
purchases, on the other hand, in- 
creased from 228,505 to 528,351 
bales. 
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Classified Department 


PAUL B. EATON 

PATENT ATTORNEY 

1408 Johnston Bidg. 
Charlotte, N. C. 
514 Munsey ap 
Washington, D. C. 


Former Member Examining Corps 
U. Patent Office 


FOR SALE ' 
USED 
PICK COUNTERS 

| Write to 


P. O. Box 3095 
; Dilwerth Station, Charlotte, N. C. 


GIANT PANSIES—100, $1.00; Sweet Wil- 
liam. Feverfew, English Daisies, Violas, 
Snapdragons, Carnations, Digitalis, doz. 
®°5c. Postpaid. Fisher's, Parkton, N. C. 


| PERFEX FIBRE BROOMS 


are well liked. ) 
Men like ‘em. Women like ‘em. 
They all like them. 

They are not bulky nor unwieldy 
| and do not twist in the hands. | 


BATSON 
Greenville, S. C. 


POSITION WANTED—By § experienced 
Superintendent of both Yarn and 
Weave Mills. Practical Carder-Spinner- 
Warp preparation-Weaving (plain and 
fancy) and Finishing. Prefer Colored 
Goods. Address ‘‘Reliable,’’ care Textile 
Bulletin. 


W AN TED—Clerical 
man. 27 years of age 
with seven years experience in both 
weaving and spinning departments 
Five years experience in general office 
and accounting work. Good reference 
Address “‘F. M. A.,” P. O. Box 81, Lu- 
ray, Va. 


position by young 


College graduate 


Cotton Spinning 
Rate Increases 


Washington, D. C.—The Census 
Bureau reported the cotton spinning 
industry operated during January at 
85.7 per cent of capacity, on an 80- 
hour, 2-shift basis, compared with 
83.6 per cent during December last, 
and 63.5 per cent during January 
last year. 

Spinning spindles in place January 
$1 totaled 25,910,552, of which 22.- 
440,278 were active at some time 
during the month, compared with 
26,048,734 and 22,449,280 for De- 
cember last, and 26,610,596 and 22,- 
327,444 for January last year. 

Active spindle hours for January 
totaled 7,640,819,859, or an average 
of 295 per spindle in place, compared 
with 7,575,193,064 and 291 for De- 
cember last, and 5,682,452,696 and 
214 for January last year. 

Spinning spindles in place _in- 
cluded: in cotton-growing States, 18.- 
654,084, of which 17,056,876 were 
active, compared with 18,691,902 
and 17,026,194 for December last, 
and 18,812,744 and 16,987,958 for 
January last year, and in New Eng- 
land States, 6,456,728. of which 4- 
786,122 were active, compared with 


6,555,040 and 4,797,100 for Decem- 
ber last, and 6,984,548 and 4.815.164 
for January last year. 


Active spindle hours included: in 


cotton-growing States, 6,040,542,631, 
or an average of 324 hours per spin- 
dle in place, compared with 6,023,- 
327,937 and 322 for December last, 
and 4,554,729,798 and 242 for Jan- 
uary last year, and in New England 
States, 1.457,521,230, or an average 
of 226, compared with 1 ,407,199,313 
and 215 for December last, and 1,- 
020,262,675 and 146 for January last 
year. 

Active spindle hours and the aver- 
age per spindle in place for January 
by States, follow: 

Alabama 581,265,236 and 311, 
Connecticut 105,788,676 and 183, 
Georgia 1,104,239,090 and 341, 
Maine 201,037,273 and 292, Massa- 
chusetts 774,155,442 and 216, Mis- 
sissippi 53,600,543 and 268, New 
Hampshire 119,617,759 and 223, 
New York 61,178,345 and 172, 
North Carolina 1,780,798,957 and 
297, Rhode Island 232,383,128 and 
238, South Carolina 2,026,216,803 
and 356, Tennessee 203,400,552 and 
344, Texas 73,788,998 and 291, Vir- 
ginia 178,695,376 and 297, all other 
States 144,653,681 and 197. 


Govt. Cotton Loans 
Now At $195,874,431 


Washington, D. C——The Commo- 
dity Credit Corporation announces 
that “advices of cotton loans” re- 
ceived by it through February 16, 
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PICKER PETE SEZ: 


Our belt is CUSTOM 
MADE to suit your 
needs, insuring a 
perfect .fit. . A 


perfect fit gives 
satisfaction and 
long wear. 


Phone 2218 (Day) 3916 (Nite) id 
GREENVILLE 


Manufacturers of Leather Belting 
Mill Strapping and Loop Pickers 


WAN TED—Position as master mechanic 
and plant engineer, also village main- 
tenance man. Experienced and can 
make improvements in any plant. Best 
of references. Go any place in North or 
South Carolina on short notice. Ad- 
dress care Téxtile Bulletin. 


1939, showed loans disbursed by the 
corporation and lending agencies of 
$195,.874,431 on 4,273,537 bales of 
cotton. This includes loans of $915,- 
824 on 20,473 bales which have been 
paid and the cotton released. 


The loans averaged 8.80 cents per 
pound. 


Peru Having Trouble 
With Cotton Business 


Washington, D. C.—The Peruvian 
Finance ministry has created a com- 
mission to study and present to the 
government a project for the creation 
of a cotton exchange to operate in 
Lima, the American commercial at- 
tache at the Peruvian capital re- 
ported. 


The resolution states that it is 
necessary to regulate the Peruvian 
cotton market by prescribing fixed 
rules for the. unification of methods 
of procedure in the cotton trade and 
that the organization to be created 
would represent all sectors interested 
in the cotton business, in view of the 
fact that cotton growing constitutes 
one of the basic sources of national 
income. 
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“SAVE WITH DIEHL 


TEXTILE MOTORS 


Follow the lead of prominent textile manufacturers who 
have standardized on Dieh] Unified-Texmotors for looms 
and Diehl Open Type Lint-Free Motors for spinning and 
twisting frames. These motors have demonstrated im- 
portant economies and increased efficiencies. Utilize 
Diehl's half-century experience in quality motor building 
and knowledge of textile requirements. No obligation 
will be incurred in asking us to submit constructive sug- 
gestions for the improvement of your motor drives. 


Visit our exbibit at Southern Textile Exposition 
Booths 232-233 


DIEHL MANUFACTURING CO. + Elizabethport, N. J. 
Electrical Division of The Singer Manufacturing Company 
ATLANTA OFFICE: 172 TRINITY AVENUE. S. W. 


Textile 
P. N. THORPE & CO. — 267 FIFTH AVE.. NEW YORE. N.Y. 


For Business or Pleasure 
IN NEW YORK 


Whether you are coming to New York 
for business or for pleasure, the suc- 
cess of your trip will be enhanced by 
staying at the Vanderbilt, with its 
distinctive Park Avenue address. The 
luxurious rooms, the fine food and the 
superior service of this superb hotel 
have made it internationally famous. 


SINGLE from $4, DOUBLE from $6, SUITES from $10 


The 
VANDERBILT 
HOTEL 


PARK AVENUE at 34th ST.. NEW YORK 


OPEN TYPE SPINNING FRAME MOTOR 
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Discussion on Textile Mill Lubrication at 
Gaston County Meeting 


(Continued from Page 11) 


Chairman: Has anyone else anything to say on this 
subject of comb boxes and other card bearings? 


Mr. Rankin: Mr. Dilling, I understand that there is 
an attachment similar to that device you showed us that 
fits on the card motor and at certain intervals releases 
one drop of oil that will drip on the bearing. Of course, 
you have to watch that carefully to make sure it does not 
get stopped up with lint or something else. 


Oiling of Combers 
Chairman Dilling: Is there anything else on this sub- 
ject? 
The next subject is: “The best time to oil combers and 
the kind of oil to use.” We have asked Charlie Ward to 
talk to us a little bit on that. 


Charles Ward, Overseer Carding, Groves Thread Co.., 
Inc., Mill No. 2, Gastonia: The comber machine is a 
very delicate piece of: machinery, as you all know, and 
the lubrication of this machine is a very important part 
in its upkeep. 

I have made Some notes on this subject, which I shall 
read. 

(Mr. Ward then read the following: ) 

Something to Think About in Oiling Combers 


Care of Cams 


We used to put grease in our cams once every week. 
While we did that we had one cam trouble after another, 
so we started oiling them every day. Since that time we 
have had very little cam trouble. 


Care of Leather Detaching Rolls 


This has also been a very serious trouble with us. We 
have tried various kinds of grease and several different 
methods of oiling, and the best results. came from greas- 
ing the bearings with ball bearing grease once every week. 


Steel Detaching Rolls 


If we put too much oil in these bearings it runs out 
on the roll and is very hard to reach, and the chances are 
it will be neglected, and the rolls become very dirty. 
The best method we have tried, therefore, is using about 
two drops of a good grade of heavy oil once every 24 
hours on these stands. 


he Nipper Studs 


These studs are under the lap apron and are very hard 
to reach, but they need attention and should be oiled at 
least once every week. 

Oil fans once every 8 hours. 

Oil brush shaft once every 24 hours. 

Oil draw box rolls once every 24 hours. 

Oil all slow motions once every week. 

Through close attention and a great deal of experiment- 
ing, we find this to be a very satisfactory method. 


Chairman: Mr. Williams, what can you tell us on 
that? 


Mr. Williams: We oil oftener than he does. He may 
have an oil that stands up better than mine. 
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Mr. Dilling: What do you think of the impregnated 
wooden bearing for detaching bearings? 


Mr. Ward: We bought a few of them to try them out. 
They are very satisfactory, but do not last very long. 
Chairman Dilling: 
excessive oil. 
Mr. Ward: 
Chairman: 


Mr. Hooten: Mr. Dilling, we find petrolatum a very 
good lubricant for detaching rolls. That is of about the 
That stays on there, and when 
There is no residue. 


They are very nice to keep off the 


That is right. 


Is there anything else on oiling combers? 


consistency of vaseline. 
it is gone, it is gone. 


Bolsters and Steps on Roving Frames 


Chairman Dilling: Let’s take up the next question. 
“How often should bolsters and steps on roving frames 
he oiled, and what kind of oil should be used?” 

I know there is quite a diversity of opinion on that. 
Some folks say they do not oil them at all; some say they 
oil them every day. Tell us what kind of oil you use and 
how often you oil them, Mr. Whiteside. 

Mr. Whiteside: 
ium grade of oil. 
Mr. Dilling: 

gear? 

Mr. Whiteside: Oil them the first thing every Mon- 
day morning, on the first doff. 


Mr. Dilling: What about your steps? 


Mr. Whiteside: We have no set time for that: We 
have the fellow watch them and oil them when necessary. 
It would be better to have a set time. 


Mr. Roberts: We oil our steps once every three 
months; we pick them up and fill up the steps. We find 
that very satisfactory. 


We oil ours once a week, using a med- 


You oil your bolsters and your bobbin 


Chairman: You could not do that with spindles that 
do not have reservoirs? 


Mr. Roberts: No, sir. 
Chairman Dilling: What about the bolsters? 


Mr. Roberts: We have not oiled our bolsters for 
several years. We used to do it but stopped it. 

Mr. Dilling: 
there? 


Mr. Roberts: No, sir, they are just as slick and 
smooth as before. They do not pick up lint as badly. 


Do you find you have excessive wear 


Chairman: Who else has anything to say on that? 
F. H. Morris, Carder, Lola Mills, Inc., Stanley, N. C.: 
What do you do about the top of your spindles? 


Chairman: Does anybody oil the top of the spindle? 

A Member: We do. We just wipe it off with oily 
waste. 

A Member: That is the way we do. We do not oil 


it, but wipe off the top of the spindle. 


Mr. Roberts: Without oiling the bolsters, we have 
less trouble with spindles sticking up. 


(Continued in Next Issue) 
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To increase your production: 


|. Find the frames where production is low 
due to worn rings. 


2. Replace them with DIAMOND FINISH 
high-polish rings. 

3. Watch output increase up to 15% or 
even more. 


For the BEST in rings and holders, rely upon — 


WHITINSVILLE ("455 


CO. 
Makers of Spinning and Twister Rings since 1873 


SiIZO-GEL—For Reyon Size 
$1ZOL—Softeners and Gums for Cotton 
DESOL—Kier Assistant for Cotton 


PARATOL—For Electrolysis Control in 
Est. 1904 Kier 


HYGROSOL—As Penetrant conditioning Cotton Filling 


SEYDEL CHEMICAL COMPANY 


| (House of Service) 
JERSEY CITY, N. J. 


Greenville, &. C. 
Harold P. Goller 


Edgewood, R. |. 
Alexander W. Anderson 


If it's QUALITY SERVICE and ACCURACY you 
require to RECONDITION YOUR SPINNING 
TWISTER FLYER and DRAWING FRAME 
STEEL ROLLS 
CALL 


| THE NORLANDER MACHINE COMPANY | 
GASTONIA, N.C. 


213 W. LONG AVE. 


TEL. 1084 | 
We are also specialists in all kinds of FLYER and | 


OUR MOTTO 


QUALITY AND BERVICE AT A MINIMUM COST 
Has realized thousands of repeated orders 


peverible 
2 Flange Ring, 
a Plate Holder 
Reversible 
Cast Iron 
Holder — 
| | 
| 
: SPINDLE repairs and manufacture flyer pressers 
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SELLING AGENTS for 
SOUTHERN COTTON GOODS : 


Deering Milliken | 


& Company 


: Incorporated 


79-83 Leonard St. 


New York 
330 West Adams Street 
Chicago 


§ CuRRAN & BARRY | 


320 Broadway 
: New York, N. Y. 


; Domestic Export : 
MERCHANDISING 


i Joshua L. Baily 
& Company 


40 Worth Street 
3 New York 
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Cotton Goods Markets 


New York.—With business in cotton gray goods very 
slack, it is noticed that buyers are anxious to secure low- 
er prices on any small orders they may place. With 
prices at the present levels, and particularly on print 
cloths, many mills can not at present break even, and it 
is rumored that curtailment in the print cloth industry is 
almost certain to begin within the next few weeks. 

There is a level of prices where the mills will lose 
money, but not as much money as they would lose by 
closing down. When prices go below this level, there is 
going to be general curtailment it is felt, and any further 
weakening in price is likely to produce this condition. 

Sheetings and combed goods have held up better than 
print cloths, with moderate business noted in both. Slight 
concessions in prices have been noted in both numbers, 
but the amount of yardage available at lower prices have 
been too small to show any great effect on the market in 
general. On the combed goods business has been moder- 
ate, but at a rather steady rate that has tended to hold 
prices at very near level. Most of the sales have been 
for quick delivery and for small lots, but the aggregate 
of the business has been better that most constructions. 

Osnaburgs have shown a firmer attitude during recent 
weeks, with mill men feeling that there should be sus- 
tained business for some time. This feeling is the result 
of a rather substantial business on hand, as well as the 
feeling that in the near future there will. be increases from 
the bagging trade. Recent increases in burlap prices 
have been encouraging to this end of the trade. 

In rayons business has been on the upgrade for some 
weeks with considerable interest being shown lately in 
bex-loom dress fabrics. The converting trade has been 
doing more business in this construction recently, and 
there is no indication at present to prevent this construc- 
tion selling well for some time to come. 

Two-way spun rayon flake cloths are apparently ex- 
panding their popularity at this time. Prices have been 
steadier recently, and in spite of the fact that volume in 
this type of fabric is much smaller than in some other 
types, it has been a very satisfactory seller with many 
mills. 


| J.P. STEVENS & CO. Inc. 


40-46 Leonard St. New York 
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Cotton Yarn Markets 


Philadelphia.—With excellent deliveries in both carded 
and combed yarn reported for February so far, sales have 
been disappointing to most spinners of both types of 
yarn. Prices have held up well, but there are reports 
that some spinners of ordinary quality carded yarns have 
accumulated enough yarn that they are seeking an outlet 
even if they have to make some price concessions. 

Combed yarn mills, and the manufacturers of the bet- 
ter grades of carded yarns, have been placing less business 
than they have shipped, but with deliveries often running 
ahead of production during this past month there is no 
stock yarn to hinder their position. In some cases mills 
have been unable to meet delivery when desired by buy- 
ers, and have had to deliver from one to'three weeks late. 
However, to continue this position sales must be increased 
to quite an extent over the present rate, which is report- 
ed to be some twenty per cent less than production. 


Mills selling to the knitting trade, particularly for hos- 
iery yarns, are possibly in a better position than the 
average of the industry since cotton hosiery manufactur- 
ers have been enjoying better business recently than for 
a long time. Knit underwear business has also been 
greatly improved over the early part of 1938. 


Most of the forecasters of business for the textile in- 
dustry have been encouraging as to the prospects for 
business for the next few months, and if they are correct 
it would seem that the best policy for mills that find 
themselves accumulating stocks to consider curtailment 
rather than to release their stocks at a loss in order to 
continue operations. The situation has not reached any 
acute position to date, and the threat of curtailment 
would likely stimulate business much quicker than would 
a general weakening of prices, with buyers holding off to 
see how low they will go before placing business that they 

lor some mills there is the possibility that stocks ac- 
cumulated at this time and over the next few months may 
possibly be disposed of at a profit following the decision 
of the Wage and Hour Law Committee on minimum 
wages. Should this minimum be set much higher than 
the minimum now in effect it is likely that there will be 
an immediate rise in yarn prices. This, however, is strict- 
ly a gamble, since no one can be sure what the minimum 
wage will be. 


PARTS 


RACTICE 
Kight im Principle and Price 


THE TERRELL MACHINE COMPANY. INC. 


CHARLOTTE, N.C. 


3] 


SELLING AGENTS for 
SOUTHERN COTTON GOODS 


New Orleans San Francisce 
Philadelphia Chicago Atlanta 


93 Franklin St.. Boston 65 Worth St., New York 


Wellington, Sears 


Selling Agents 
66-68 Worth St. New York 


Neisler Mills Co., Inc. = 


GARLAN 


| LOOM PICKERSand 


~ 
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IF IT’S PAPER 


Cloth Winding Boards 
Jacquard Board—Beaming Paper 
Toilet Tissues 
Twines—Wrapping Paper—Boxes, etc. 


DILLARD PAPER CO. 


GREENSBORO, N.C. 
CHARLOTTE,N.C. GREENVILLE, S.C. 
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Southern Sources Supply 


For Equipment, Parts, Material, Service 


Following are the addresses of Southern plants, warehouses, offices, and representatives of manufacturers of textile 
equipment and supplies who advertise regularly in TEXTILE BULLETIN. 


We realize that operating executives 


are frequently in urgent need of information, service, equipment, parts and materials, and believe this guide will prove 


of real value to our subscribers. 


ACME STEEL CO., THE. 2840 Archer Ave., Chicago, Ill. Sou. 
Sales Offices: Georgia—Atlanta, Acme Steel Co. of Ga., Inc., 603 
Stewart Ave. ‘ F. H. Wabb. Mer., 1281 Oxford Rd.. N. B.: C. A. 
Carrell, 2135 Cascade Rd... S. W North Carolina—Charlotte, F. 
G. German, 1617 Beverly Drive South Carolina—Greenville, G. 
R. Easley, 107 Manly St. Tennessee—Signal Mountain, W. G. 
Polley, 802 James Bivd Florida—Orlando, R. N. Sillars, 605 E. 
Jore Ave. Louisiana—New Orleans. J. C. Brill, 518 Gravier St. 


AKRON BELTING CO., Akron, ©. Sou. Branches, 903-905 
Woodside Bldg., Greenville, S. C.; 390 S. Second St., Memphis, 
Tenn 


AMERICAN BLOWER CORP., Detroit. Mich. Sou. Offices: 
Court Square Bldg., Baltimore, Md.; 1211 Commercial Bank 
Bldg., Charlotte. N. C.; Rooms 716-19 101 Marietta St. Bidzg., 
Atianta. Ga.: 846 Baronne St.. New Orleans, La.; 1005-6 Amer- 
ican Bide... Cincinnati, Ohio; 619 Mercantile Bidg., Dallas, Tex.; 
201 Petroleum Bide.. 1314 Texas Ave., Houston, Tex.; 310 Mutual 
Bide... Kansas City. Mo.: 620 S. 5th St., Architects & Bldrs. 
Exhibit Bldg... Louisville. Ky:: 1433 Oliver Bidg., Pittsburgh, 
Pa.: 7 North 6th St., Richmond, Va. 


AMERICAN CYANAMID & CHEMICAL CORP., 30 Rockefeller 
Plaza. New York City. Sou. Office and Warehouse, 822 W. More- 
head St.. Charlotte, N. C.: Hugh Puckett, Asst. Sou. Sales Mer. 


AMERICAN ENKA CORP., 271 Church St., New York City. 
Sou. Rep., R. J. Mebane, Asheville, N. C. 


AMERICAN MOISTENING coO., Providence, R. lL Southern 
Plant, Charlotte, N. C. 


AMERICAN PAPER TUBE CO., Woonsocket, R. I. Sou. Rep., 
Ernest F. Culbreath, 602 Commercial Bank Bidg., Charlotte, 


ARMSTRONG CORK PRODUCTS CO. (Textile Division), 
Lancaster. Pa. Sou. Office, 33 Norwood Place, Greenville, 8. C 
J. V. Ashiey 


ARNOLD, HOFFMAN 4&4 CO., tInc., Providence, R. L Frank 
W. Johnson, Sou. Mer., Box 1268, Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Reps., 
Robert E. Buck, Box 904, Greenville, 8S. C.; Hi: irold, T. Buck, 1615 
12th St.. Columbus, Ga.: W. Chester Cobb, Hotel Russell Erskine, 
Huntsville, Ala.: D. Floyd Burns, Jr.. Box 198. Durham, N. C. 


ASHWORTH BROS., Inc., Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Offices, 44-A 
Norwood Place. Greenville, S. C.;: 215 Central Ave., S. W., At- 
lanta, Ga.; Texas Rep., Textile Supply Co., Dallas, Tex. 


ATLANTA HARNESS & REED MFG. CO., Atlanta, Ga. Suc- 
ceeded by Steel Heddle Mfg. Co., Atlanta Division. (See this 
company’s listing.) 


AUFFMORDT & CO., C. A., 2 Park Ave., New York City. 
Sou. Rep., S. L. Diggle, Jr., 522 Hawthorne Lane, Charlotte, 


BAHNSON CO... THE. Winston-Salem, N. C. North and South 
Carolina Rep., S. C. Stimson, Winston-Salem, N. C. Sou, Rep., 
I. Ly. Brown, 886 Drewery St., N. E., Atlanta, Ga. Northern Rep., 
F. S. Frambach, 703 Embree ‘Crescent, Westfield, N. J.. Western 
Rep., D. D. Smith, 906 W. Lovell St., Kalamazoo, Mich. 


BANCROFT BELTING CO., Boston, Mass. Sou. Rep., Ernest 
F. Culbreth, 602 Commercial Bank Bidge., Charlotte, N. C.; Her- 
bert Booth, Claridge Manor Apt., Birmingham, Ala. 


BARBER-COLMAN CO., Rockford, ll. Sou. Office, 31 W. 
McBee Ave., Greenville, S. C., J. H. Spencer, Mer. 


BORNE, SCRYMSER CO., 17 Battery Place, New York City. 
Sou. Mer., H. L. Siever, P. O. Box 1169, Charlotte, N. C. Sales 
Reps., W. B. Uhler, 608 Palmetto 5t., Spartanburg, Sat 
Young. 1216 Kenilworth Ave., Charlotte, N. C.; John Ferguson, 
303 Hill St., LaGrange, Ga. 

BROWN CO., DAVID, Lawrence, Mass. Sou. Reps., Ralph 
Gossett. Woodside Bidge., Greenville, S. C.;: William J. Moore, 
Woodside Bidg.., Greenville > Belton C Piowden, Griffin. 
Ga.: Gastonia Mill Supply Co., Gastonia, N. C.; Russell A. Sin- 
gleton Co., Inc., Dallas, Tex. 


BUTTERWORTH & SONS CO., H. W., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. 
Rep., J. H. Zahn, Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, 


CAROLINA REFRACTORIES CO., Hartsville, 8S. C. 
CHARLOTTE CHEMICAL LABORATORIES, Inc., Charlotte, 
& 


CHARLOTTE LEATHER BELTING CO., Charlotte, N. C. 


CIBA CO., Inc., Greenwich and Morton Sts., New York City. 
Sou. Offices and Warehouses, Charlotte, N. C. 


CLINTON CO., Clinton, Iowa Luther Knowles, Sou. Aegt., 
Box 127, Telephone 2-2486, Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Reps., Grady 
Gilbert, Telephone 1132. Concord, N. C.; Clinton Sales Co., Inc., 
W. T. Smith, 2 Morgan Bidg., Greenville, 8S. C.: Lee Gilbert. Box 
481. Tel. 2913. Spartanburg. S. C.: A. C. Boyd, 1071 Bellevue 
Drive, N. E., Tel. Hemlock 7055, Atlanta, Ga.: Dana H. Alexan- 
der (Mill and Paper Starch Div.). Birmingham. Ala Stocks 
carried at Carolina Transfer & Storage Co., Charlotte: Consoli- 
dated Brokerage Co.. Greenville, S. C.;: Atlanta Service Ware- 
house, Atlanta. 


CORN PRODUCTS REFINING CO., 17 Battery Place, New 
York City. Corn Products Sales Co., Greenville, S. C.. John R. 
White, Mer.; Corn Products Sales C “- Montgomery Bidg., Spar- 
tanburg, 8S. C J. Canty Alexander, Asst. Sou. Mer.: Corn 
Products Sales" Co. (Mill and Paper Starch Div.). Hurt Bide., 
Atianta, Ga., C. G. Stover, Mer.: Corn Products Sales Co., 824-25 
N. C. Bank Bide., Greensboro, N. C., W. R. Joyner, Mer - Corn 
Products Sales Co., Comer Bldg., Birmingham, Ala., L. H. Kel- 
ley, Mer. Stocks carried at convenient points. 


CROMPTON & KNOWLES LOOM WORKS, Worcester, Mass 
Sou. Plant, Charlotte, N. C. 


CUTLER, ROGER W., 141 Milk St., Boston, Mass. Sou. Office. 
Woodside Bidg., Greenville, S. C. Southern Tape Agent: Byrd 
Miller. Woodside Bidge.. Greenville, C. Roll Agents: Dixie 
Roller Shop, Rockingham. N. C.: A. J. Whittemore & Sons, 
Burlington, N. C.: Dixie Roll & Cot Co... Macon, Ga.: Morrow 
Roller Shop, Albemarle, N. C.: Greenville Roll & Leather Co., 
Greenville, 8S. C. Take Up Roll Agent: M. Bradford Hodges, 
Box 752, Atlanta, Ga. 


DARY RING TRAVELER CO., Taunton, Mass. Sou. Rep., 
John E. Humphries, P. O. Box 843, Greenville. S. C.: Chas. L. 
Ashley, P. O. Box 720, Atlanta, Ga. 


DILLARD PAPER CO., Greensboro, N. C., Greenville, 8S. C., 
Charlotte, N. C. 


DRAKE CORP., Norfolk, Va. 


DRAPER CORPORATION, Hopedale, Mass. Sou. Rep., EB. N. 
Darrin, Vice-Pres.; Sou. Offices and Warehouses, 242 Forsyth 
St.. S. W.. Atlanta, Ga.. W. M. Mitchell; Spartanburg, S. C.., 
Clare H. Draper. Jr. 


DU PONT DE NEMOURS 4 CO., Inc., E. !., Organic Chemi- 
cals Dept., Dyestuffs and Fine Chemicals Div., Wilmington. Del. 
John L. Dabbs, Sou. Sales Mer.: D..C. Newman, Asst. Sou. Sales 
Mer.; J. D. Sandridge, Asst. Sou. Sales Mer.: E. P. Davidson. 
Asst. Mer. Technical. Sou. Warehouses, 414 8S. Church St., 
Charlotte, N. C. Reps., C. H. Asbury, H. B. Constable, J. P. 
Franklin, J. F. Gardner. L. E. Green, M. D. Haney, W. R. Ivey, 
S. A. Pettus, A. W: Picken. N. R. Vieira, Charlotte Office: J. T. 
McGregor, Jr... James A. Kidd, 1035 ffe ‘rson Standard Bldge., 
Greensboro, N. C.; John L. Dabbs, Jr., G. H. Boyd, 804 Provident 
Bldge., Chattanooga, Tenn.: R. D T. R. Johnson, Green- 
ville, S. C.; W. F. Crayton, Adam Fisher, Jr.. W. A. Howard, 
Columbus, Ga.; J. A. Franklin, Augusta, Ga.; Tom Taylor, New- 
nan, Ga. 


DU PONT DE NEMOURS 4 CO., E. |., Grasselli Chemicals 
Dept., Wilmington, Del. Howard J. Smith, Dist. Sales Mer.., 
F. Hummel, Salesman, 414 S. Church St., Charlotte, N. C. 


DU PONT DE NEMOURS 4 CO., E. l., Rayon Div., F. H. 
Coker, Dist. Sales Mer., 414 S. Church St., Charlotte, N. C. Ace- 
— Div., J. J. Cook, Dist. Sales Mer., 414 S. Church St., Char- 
otte, N. 


DU PONT DE NEMOURS 4 CO., Inc., E. l.. The R. & H. 
Chemicals Dept. Main Office, Wilmington, Del.: Charlotte Office, 
414 S. Church St., LeRoy Kennette, District Sales Mer. Reps.., 
J. L. Moore, Technical Man, Penn R. Lindsay, Salesman, 414 S. 
Church St.: John C. Robertson, 1220 Passadena Ave.. Atlanta. 
Ga., Technical Man: R. C. Cochrane, 356 Pine Tree Drive. At- 
lanta, Ga., Salesman: W. F. Murphy, 1106 19th Ave.., Nashville. 
Tenn... Ceramic Salesman. 


EATON, PAUL 8B., 213 Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. 

EMMONS LOOM HARNESS CO., Lawrence, Mass. Sou. Plant, 
118& W. Fourth St., Charlotte, N. C. George Field, Mer.: Geo. 
F. Bahan, District Rep. 


ENGINEERING Co., 217 Builders’ Blidg., Charlotte, 
N. C., &. R. and V. G. Brookshire. 


FOSTER MACHINE CO., Westfield, Mass. Sou. Office, 1314 
Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. 


FRANKLIN MACHINE CO., 44 Cross St., Providence, R. I. 
FRANKLIN PROCESS CO., Providence. R. I Sou. Plants. 


Southern Franklin Process Co., Greenville, S. C.: Central Frank- 
lin Process Co., Chattanooga, Tenn. 
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FREDERICK IRON & STEEL CO., THE, Frederick, Md. 
Sou. Reps., R. L. Selby, Piedmont Engineering Co., Charlotte, 
N. C.: Boiler Equipment Service Co., Atlanta, Ga. 


GENERAL COAL CO., 1215 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C., 
Cc. L. Rowe, Sou. Sales Mgr. Reps., J Ww. Lassiter, Fr. W Rea - 
gan, E. H. Chapman, Charlotte, N. C.; J. C. Borden, Grace 
American Bidg., Richmond, Va.; D. H. R. Wigg. Wainwright 
Blde., Norfolk, Va.; W. A. Counts, Law & Commerce Bidg.., 
Rluefield, W. Va.: H. C. Moshell, Peoples Bank Bidg.., Charles- 
ton. S. C.: P. W. Black, Greenville, S. C.; H. G. Thompson, 
Bristol, Tenn, 


GENERAL DYESTUFF CORP., 435 Hudson St., New York 
City. Sou. Office and Warehouse, 1101 8S. Bivd., Charlotte, N. ( 
B. A. Stigen, Mer. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC CO., Schenectady, N. Y. Sou. Sales 
Offices and Warehouses, Atlanta, Ga., E. H. Ginn, Dist. Mer.; 
Charleston. W. Va., W. L. Alston, Mer.; Charlotte, N. C., E. P 
Coles. Mer.: Dallas, Tex... L. T. Blaisdell, Dist. Mer.; Houston 
Tex.. E. M. Wise, W. O'Hara, Mers.; Oklahoma City, Okla., F. 

—. F. Dunlap. Mers. Sou. Sales Offices, Birming- 
ham. Ala... R. T. Brooke, Mer.: Chattanooga, Tenn., W. O. Mc- 
Kinney, Mer.: Ft. Worth, Tex., A. H. Keen, Mer.; Knoxville. 
Tenn... A. B. Cox. Mer.; Louisville, Ky., E. B. Myrick, Mer.; 
Memphis, Tenn., G. O. McFarlane, Mer.; Nashville, Tenn., J. H 
Rarksdale, Mer.: New Orleans, La., B. Willard, Mer.; Richmond, 
Va.. J. W. Hicklin, Mer.: San Antonio, Tex., I. A. Uhr, Mgr.; 
Sou. Service Shops, Atlanta, Ga., W. J. Selbert, Mgr.; Dahas, 
Tex.. W. F. Kaston, Mer.: Houston Tex., F. C. Bunker, Mer. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC VAPOR LAMP CO., Hoboken, N. J. 
Sou. Reps., Frank EB. Keener, 187 Spring St.. N. W., Atlanta, 
Ga.: C. N. Knapp, Commercial Bank Blidg., Charlotte, N. C. 


, Gt LEATHER CO., Salem, Mass Sou. Reps.. Gastonia, 
N W. G. Hammer; Gree nvilie, S. C., W. J. Moore, Ralph 
Goanete: Griffin, Ga., Belton C Plowden. 


GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER CO., Inc., THE, Akron, O. Sou 
Offices and Reps... W. C. Killick, 209-11 E. 7th St., Charlotte, N. 
c.: J. L. Sturges. 141 N. Myrtle Ave., Jacksonville, Fla.; C. 
©. Roome, 500-6 N. Carrollton Ave., New Orleans, La.; J. H. 
Neiberding. 1128 Union Ave., Memphis, Tenn.: W. R. Burtle, 3rd 
and Guthrie. Louisville, Ky.; R. G. Abbott, Allen and Broad Sts., 
Richmond. Va.: BE. A. Fillev and M. W. Sledge. 214 Spring St.., 
N. W.. Atlanta. Ga.: J. L. Sinclair, 700 S. 21st St., Birmingham, 
Ala.: Atlanta Belting Co.., Atlanta, Ga.: Battey Machinery Co., 
tome, Ga.: Bluefield Supply Co., Bluefield, W. Va.; Gastonia Mill 
Supply Co., Gastonia, N. C Knoxville Belting & Supply Co., 
Knoxville, Tenn.: Laurel Mach. & Fdry. Co., Laurel, Miss.; Or- 
lando Armature Works, Orlando, Fla.; McComb Supply Co., Har- 
lan, Ky., and Jellico, Tenn.: Mills & Lupton Supply Co., Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn.: Mississippi Fdry. & Mach. Co., Jackson, Miss.; 
Moore-Handley Hdwe. Co., Birmingham, Ala.; Morgan's, Inc., 
Savannah, Ga.;: Mulberry Supply Co., Mulberry, Fla.; C. T. Pat- 
terson Co.. Inc.. New Orleans, La.: Pensacola Tool & Supply 
Corp., Pensacola, Fla.; I. W. Philips, Tampa, Fla.; Pye-Barker 
Supply Co., Atlanta, Ga.: Railey Milam Hdwe. Co., Miami, Fla.: 
Sullivan Hdwe. Co., S cC.: Superior Iron Works & 
Supply Co., Shreveport, La.: Taylor Iron Works & Supply Co., 
Macon, Ga.: Textile Mill Supply Co., Chartotte. N. C.; Tidewater 
Supply Co.. Norfolk. Va., Columbia, 8. C.. Asheville, N + 7 
Reynolds Barker, 1634 Laurel Ave., Knoxville, Tenn.; 5. Donald 
Fortson, Augusta, Ga. 


GREENVILLE BELTING CO., Greenville, S. C. 


GULF OIL CORPORATION OF PA., Successor to GULF RE.- 
FINING CO., Pittsburgh. Pa. Division Sales Offices: Atlanta, 
Ga A. M. Wright. Greenville. S. C.: T. C. Seaffe. Spartanburg, 
S. C.: J. H. Hooten, Gastonia, N. C.: R. G. Burkhalter, Char- 
lotte, N. C.: G. P. Kine, Jr. Augusta, Ga.: Boston, Mass.: New 
Zorn, Philadelphia, Pa. New Orleans, La.; Houston, 
Tex.;: Louisville, Ky.: Toledo, oO. 


HART PRODUCTS CORP... 1440 Broadway, New York City. 
Sou. Mer.., Charles C. Clark, Box 274, Spartanburg, 8S. C. Sales 
Reps., Tally W. Piper, Box 534, Fairfax, Ala. 


H & B AMERICAN MACHINE CO., Pawtucket. R. L Sou. 
Offices, 815 The Citizens and Southern National Bank Bildg., 
Atianta, Ga., J. C. Martin. Aet.: Johnston Bide., Charlotte, N. 
C.. Elmer J. MeVey, Met Fritz Sweifel, Fred Dickinson, Jim 
Miller, sales and service representatives. 


HERCULES POWDER COMPANY, Wilmington, Del. Distrib- 
utors—-Burkart-Schier Chemical Co., Chattanooga, Tenn.; Her- 
cules. Powder Co., Paper Makers Chemical Div., Atlanta. Ga 
Warehouses—American Storage and Warehouse Co., 505-513 
Cedar St., Charlotte, N. C.; Textile Warehouse Co., 511-513 
Rhett St., Greenville, S. C.: South Atlantis Bonded 
Corp., Washington and Macon Sts.. Greensboro, N. 


 HERMAS MACHINE CO., Hawthorne, N. J. Sou. Rep., Caro- 
lina Specialty Co., P. O. Box 520, Charlotte, N. C. 


HOLBROOK RAWHIDE CO., Providence, R. I. Sou. Distrib- 
utors, Odell Mill Supply Co., Greensboro, N. C.: Textile Mill 
Supply Co., and Charlotte Supply Co.. Charlotte, N. C.; Gastonia 
= Supply Co., Gastonia, N. C.: Sullivan Hdw. Co., Anderson, 

C.; Montgomery & Crawford, Spartanburg. 8S. C.; Carolina 
BLS Co., Greenville, S. C.;: Fulton Supply Co., Atlanta, Ga.; 
Southern Belting Co., Atlanta, Ga.: Greenville Textile Mill Sup- 
ply Co., Greenville, S. C., and Atlanta, Ga.;: Young & Vann Sup- 
ply Co., Birmingham, Ala.;: Waters-Garland Co., Ky. 


HOUGHTON & CO., E. F.. 240 W. Somerset St., Philadelphia, 
Pa., W. H. Brinkley, Sou. Sales Mer., 1301 W. Morehead St 
Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Reps., C. L. Elgert, 1306 Court Square 
Bldg., Baltimore, Md.; T. EB. Hansen, 3807 Seminary Ave., Rich- 
mond, Va.; 8S. P. Schwoyer, 507 N. Main St.. High Point. N. C.: 
D. O. Wylie, 1301 W. Morehead St., Charlotte. N. C.: C. H. Pat- 
rick, P. O. Box 1008. Greenville. Ss. c.: J. J. Reilly, 2855 Peach- 
tree, Apt. No. 5, Atlanta. Ga.: H. J. Reid, 308 Hillcrest Ave. 
Decatur, Ga.; V. C. Shadden, 1821 Auburndale Ave., Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn.; L. N. Manley, 333 St. Charles St., New Orleans, 
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La.; J. W. Byrnes, 333 St. Charles St.. New Orleans, La.: G. J. 
Reese, 402 8S. Independence St., Sapulpa, Okla. 


HOUGHTON WOOL CO., 253 Summer 8St., Boston, Mass. Sou. 
em, Jas. E. Taylor. P. O. Box 2084, Phone 3-3692, Charlotte, 


HOWARD BROS. MFG. CO., Worcester, Mass. Sou. Office 
and Plant, 244 Forsyth St., S. W., Atlanta, Ga., Guy L. Melchor, 
Mer. 8S. W. Rep... Russell A. Singleton Co.. Inc., Mail Route 5. 
Dallas, Tex.; J. Floyd Childs, 244 Forsyth St., 8S. W., Atlanta, Ga. 


HUBINGER CO., THE, Keokuk, Iowa. Southeastern Sales 
Rep., Chester M. Goodyear, 1284 Piedmont Ave., N. E.. Atlanta, 
Ga. Warehouse stocks at Greenville, S. C., Winston-Salem, N. 
C., Atlanta, Ga. 


JACOBS MFG. CO., THE E. H., Danielson, Conn. Sou. Execu- 
tive, W. Irving Bullard, Pres... Charlotte, N. C.; Sou. Sales Mer., 
S. B. Henderson, P. ©. Box 133, Greer, S. C.: Sou. Service Mer.. 
Dan B. Griffin, P. 0. Box 1036, Greensboro, N. C.: Sou. Subsi- 
diary, The E. H. Jacobs Mfg. Corp., Box 544, Charlotte, N. C. 
Sou. Distributors: Odell Mill Supply Co., Greensboro, N. C.:; 
Textile Mill Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C.; Charlotte Supply Co.., 
(hariotte, ! Gastonia Mill Supply Co.. Gastonia, N.°C.; 
Shelby Supply 7 Shelby, N. C.: Sullivan Hardware Co., An- 
derson, 8S. C.: Montgomery & Crawford, Inc., Spartanburg, S. C.; 
Carolina Supply Co., Greenville, 8. C.; Greenville Textile Supply 
Co., Greenville, S. C.; Fulton Supply Co., Atlanta, Ga.; Southern 
Belting Co., Atlanta, Ga.; Industrial Supplies, inc., LaGrange, 
Ga.: The Young & Vann Supply Co., Birmingham, Ala.; Waters 
Garland Co., Louisville, Ky. 


JACKSON LUMBER CO., Lockhart, Ala. 


KENNEDY CO., W. A., $14 S. Tryon St., Charlotte, N.C. W. 
A. Kennedy, Pres. 


KEEVER STARCH CO., Columbus, 0. Sou. Office, 1200 Wood- 
side Bidge., Greenville, S. C.; Daniel H. Wallace, Sou. Agt. Sou. 
Warehouses, Greenville, S. C., Chariotte, N. C Sou. Reps., 
Claude B. Ter. P. O. Box 1383, Greenville, S. C.: Luke J. Castile, 
924 Monticello Terrace. Charlotte, N. C.; F. M. Wallace, ‘Wena 
wood, Birmingham, Ala 


LAUREL SOAP MFG. CO., Inc., 2607 E. Tioga St., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. Sou. Rep., A. Henry Gaede, P. O. Box 1083, Charlotte, 
phia, Pa. Sou. Reps., A. Henry Gaede, P. O. Box. 1083, Charlotte, 
N. C., and W. R. Sargent, P. O. Box 1044, Greenville, S. C. 


THE MERROW MACHINE CO., § Laurel St., Hartford, Conn. 
E. W. Hollister, P. O. Box 721, Spartanburg, 8S. C.; R. B. More- 
land, P. O. Box 895, Atlanta, Ga. 


MOCCASIN BUSHING CO., Chattanooga, Tenn. Sou. Jobbers; 
Odell Mill Supply Co. Greensboro. N. C.; Shelby Supply Co., 
Shelby, N. t Greenville Textile Supply Co., Greenville, 8. C.; 
Co., tichmond. Va.: Ferebee-Johnson Co., 
Lynchburg, Va.: Knoxville Belting Co., Knoxville, Tenn.; Miss. 
Foundry & Mech. Co., Jackson, Miss.; Corinth Machine Co., Cor- 
inth, Miss.; Industrial Supplies Co., LaGrange, Ga.; Philips 
Hdw. & Supply Co., Columbus, Ga.: Macon Supply Co., Macon, 
Ga.: Owen-Richards Co., Birmingham, Ala.; Matthews-Morse 
Sales Co., 909 S. Mint St., Charlotte, N. C. 


NATIONAL ANILINE & CHEMICAL CO., 40 Rector St.. New 
York City. Julian T. Chase, Res. Mer., 201 W. First St., Char- 
lotte, N. C.: Kenneth Mackenzie, Asst. to Res. Mer., 201 W. 
First St., Charlotte, N. C. Salesmen: D. S. Moss, 201 W. First 
St.. Charlotte, N. C.: W. L. Barker, 201 W. First St., Charlotte, 
N. C.: Frank L. Feagile, Jr.. 201 W. First St., “harlotte, 
Harry L. Shinn, 201 W. First St., Charlotte, N. C.; J. H. Shu- 
ford. Jefferson Standard Bide... Greensboro, N. C.: J. A. Parker, 
Jefferson Standard Blidge., Greensboro, N. C.; H A. Rodgers. 
1006 James Bldg., ‘ *hattanooga, Tenn.: C. A. Spratt, 1006 James 
Bidg., C hattanooga, Tenn.: J. L White, American Savings Bank 
Bldg.. Atlanta, Ga.: W. H. Jackson, Columbus, Ga.; E. L. Pem- 
berton, 324 Dick St... Fayetteville, N. C 


NATIONAL LEAD CO., Main Office, lll Broadway, New 
York. Branches: 659 Freeman Ave., Cincinnati, O.; Widener 
Bidge.. Philadelphia, Pa. (John T. Lewis & Bros. Co.); II! 
Broadway, New York. (Atlantic Branch), Georgia Lead Div.. 
Atlanta. Ga. Warehouses: Savannah Bonded Warehouse & 
Transfer So.. Bay St. Extension and ‘ ‘anal St.. Savannah, CGa.: 
John T. Lewis & Bros. Co... Pier 1, S. BE. Corner Light and Pratt 
Sts. Baltimore. Md.: F. V. Gunn & Co., 1422 Hast Cary St.. 
Richmond. Va. Sou. Sales Reps.: A. K. Brown, 1670 Cornell 
Road. N. E.. Atlanta, Ga.: J. K. Campbell, Cor. Jacksboro Pike 
and Oak Park Drive. Fountain City, Tenn.: Angus P. Gunn, 
4011 Mt. Vernon St.. Richmond. Va.: R. S. Haves, 2305 Fourth 
Ave.. Richmond. Va.: C. Wallace Jackson. 1709 Fort Bragg 
Road.. Fayetteville, N. C.: T. B. Longhurst, 301 8S. Union St.. 
Cone ord, 


NATIONAL RING TRAVELER CO., 257 W. Exchange 5St., 
Providence. R. I. Sou. Office and Warehouse, 131 W. First St., 
Charlotte. N. Cc. Sou. Aegt.. L. E. Taylor. Charlotte, N. C. Sou. 
Reps., Otto Pratt, Union Mills, N. C.; H. B. Askew, Box 272, 
Atianta. Ga.: Wm. 8S. Johnstone, P. O. Box 993, Gastonia, N. C. 


NEW ENGLAND BOBBIN & SHUTTLE CO., Nashua, N. H. 
Sou. Rep., D. C. Ragan, High Point, N. C. 


N. ¥Y. & WN. J. LUBRICANT CO., 292 Madison Ave., New York 
City. Sou. Office, 1000 W. Morehead St., Phone 3-7191, Char- 
lotte. N. C., Spartanburg. S. C.. Atlanta, Ga., Greenville, 8S. C. 
Falls L. Thomason, Sou. Dist. Mer 


NORLANDER MACHINE CO., New Bedford, Mass. Sou. 
Plant. 213 W. Long St., Gastonia. N. C. 


NORMA-HOFFMANN BEARINGS CORP., Conn. 
Sou. Rep., BE. W. Lawrence, 1841 Plaza, Charlotte, N. C. 


ONYX OIL & CHEMICAL CO., Jersey City, N. J. Sou. Re 
Edwin W. Klumph, 2018 Dilworth Road. West, Charlotte, N. 
Cliff C. Myers, 2131 Charlotte Drive, Charlotte, N. C. 
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PARKS-CRAMER CO., Plants at Fitchburg, Mass., and Char- 
lotte, N. C. Atlanta Office, Bona Allen Bldg 


PENICK & FORD, LTD., Inc., 420 Lexington Ave., New York 
City; Cedar Rapids, lowa; P. G. Wear, Sou. Sales Mer., Atlanta, 
Ga.; W. J. Kirby, E. C. Kontz, Atlanta Office: C. T. Lassiter, 
Greensboro, N. ©.; G. L. Morrison, Spartanburg, 8S. C.; T. 
Nelson, Charlotte, N. C.;: C. E. Barr, Dallas, Tex. Stocks carried 
at convenient points 


PERKINS & SON, Inc., 8B. F., Holyoke, Mass. 


PROVIDENT LIFE & ACCIDENT INS. CO. (Group Accident 
and Health, and Welfare Plans Div.), Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Southeastern Div. Office, 203 Commercial Bidge.. Gastonia, N. C. 


THE PURE OIL CO., Industrial Sales. Dept., Southeastern 
Division Office, 140 Spring St.. S. W., Atlanta, Ga.. O. T. Clark, 
Mer 


RHODE ISLAND TOOL CO., Provide mee, R. lL. Sou. Rep., 
Henry Anner, Box 1515, Greenville, 


RHOADS, J. E. SONS, 35 N. Sixth St.. Pa 
Sou. Reps., L. H chwoebel +y N. Spring St. Winston- Salem, 
N. C.; J. W. Mite he il. Pox 1589, Greenville, S. C.: A. 8. Jay, 1600 
S. 2ist St., Birmingham, Ala.:; J. T. Hoffman, Forsyth 
S. W., Atlanta, Ga.: Atlanta Store, C. R. Mitchell, Mer., 88 
Forsyth St., S. W., Phone Walnut 5915, Atlanta, Ga. 


ROY & SONS, B. S., Worcester, Mass. Sou. Office, Green- 
vile, 5. C., John R. Roy, Representative. 


SACO-LOWELL SHOPS, 60 Batterymarch St., Boston, Mass. 
Sou. Office and Supply Depot, Charlotte, N. C., Walter W. 
Gayle, Sou. Agent: Atlanta, Ga.. John L. Graves and Miles A. 
Comer, Selling Agents: Greenville, S. C., H. P. Worth, Selling 
Agent 


SEYDEL CHS Co., Jersey City, N. J. Sou. Rep., Har- 
old P. Goller. Greenville, S. Cc ' Alexander W. Anderson, 10 Mil- 
ton Ave., E ‘dge wood, R. lL. 


SEYDEL-WOOLLEY &@ CO., 748 Rice St., N. W., Atlanta, Ga. 


SHERWIN-WILLIAMS CO., THE, Cleveland, 0. Sou. Ware- 
houses: Richmond, 1315 E. Main St.;: Savannah, 655 E. Liberty 
St.: Charlotte, 222 W. First St.: Spartanburg. 1583 FE. Main St.; 
( ‘olur nbia, 1713 Main St.: Atlanta, 70 Broad St., N. W.: Columbus, 
1038 Broadway: Nashville, 711 Chur h St.: Chattanooga, 826-28 
Broad St.: Birmingham, 2016 Third Ave., N.; Montgomery, 33 
Commerce St.: Knoxville. 314.8. Gay St. Sou. Reps., E. H. 
Steger, 222 W. ist St., Charlotte, N. C.; R. B. Olney, .168 E. 
Main St.. Spartanbure. 8S. C.: W. O. Masten, 2308 S. Main St.. 
Winston-Salem, N. C.: T. R. Moore, 509 Westover Ave., Roanoke. 


Va.: G. N. Jones, 207 St.. Raleigh, N. C.;: W. H. Mast- 
brook, 105 W ves St., Greensboro, N. C.: John Limbach, 70 
Proad St... N. W., Atlanta, Ga.: D. Shimp, 3 Columbus Sta- 
tion. Nashville, Tenn.;: O. A. King, Apt. 1,. 2400 Barton Ave., 


Richmond. Va.: James C. Wilkinson. 320 Bay View Bivd., Ports- 
mouth. Va.: M. P. Forte, 1038 Broadway, Columbus, Ga 


SNAP-ON TOOLS A gat es Ke nosha Wis. 623 Spring St., N. 
W. Atlanta. Ga.: 20 E. 2ist St. Saltimore. Md.: 2809 Main St.. 
Dallas Tex.: 119 W. Ashley St. Jac ksonville, Fia.: 2516 Grand 
‘Ave... Kansas City. Mo.: 940 Povdras St... New Orleans, La.: 1645 
W. Broad St., Richmond, Va.; 2647 Washington Bivd., St. Louis, 


SOCONY-VACUUM OIL CO., Inc., Southeastern Div. Office. 
1602 BRaltimore Trust Bldge., Baltimore, Md. Warehouses Union 
Storage Warehouse Co., 1000 W. Morehead St.. Charlotte, N. C.: 
Textile Warehouse Co., 511 Rhett St... Greenville, S. C.; South 
Atlantic Bonded Warehouse Co., Greensboro, N. C.: New South 
Express Lines, Columbia, 8. C.; Terminal Storage Corp., 317 N. 
i7th St.. Richmond, Va.: Taylor Transfer Co., 102 Boush St., 
Norfolk, Va. 


SONOCO PRODUCTS CO., Hartsville, 5. C. 
SOUTHERN SPINDLE & FLYER CO., Charlotte, N. C. 


STALEY MFG. CO., A. E., Decatur, Il Sou. Offices. 1710 
Rhodes-Haverty Blde., Atlanta, Ga., Wm. H. Randolph, Jr., Sou. 
Mer., L. A. Dillon, Asst. Sou. Mger., $12 Montgomery Blas... Spar- 
tanbure, 8S. C.; Geo, A. Dean Reps., W. T. O'’Steen, Greenville, 
Ss ¢.: H. F. Taylor. Jr... Monroe, N John T. Higginbothem;: 
H. A. Mitchell, Birmingham, Ala 


STEEL HEDDLE MFG. CO.—Main Office and Plant, 2100 W. 
Allegheny Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. Greensboro Office, Guilford 
Bank Bide., Greensboro, N. C.—C. W. Cain Greenville Office 
and Plant, Greenville, S. C.—J. J. Kaufmann, Jr., Asst. Vice- 
Pres. and Mer. of Southern Divisions; Davis L. Batson; Sam 
Zimmerman, Jr.: Henry Goodwin. Atlanta Office and Plant, 
Rox 1496. Atlanta, Ga.—H. Raiford Gaffney, Barney Cole, Ver- 
non A. Graff. Spinning and Twister Ring Division, Ralph Ragan. 
Southern Shuttles, Inc., Greenville, S. C. (subsidiary), Louis P. 
Patson, Pres. 

STEIN, HALL & CO., Inc., 285 Madison Ave., New York City. 
Sou. Office, Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C., Ira L. Griffin, Mer. 

STERLING RING TRAVELER CO., 101 Lindsey St., Fall 
River. Mass. Sou. Rep., Geo. W. Walker, P. O. Box 1894, Green- 
ville. S. C.: D. J. Quillen, P. O. Box 443, Spartanburg, 8. C. 

TERRELL MACHINE CO., Charlotte, N. C E. A. Terrell, 
Pres. and Mer 


TEXAS CO., THE, New York, N. Y. District Offices, Box 901, 
Norfolk. Va., and Box 1722, Atlanta, Ga. Bulk plants and ware- 
houses in all principal cities. Lubrication Engineers, H. L. Mar- 
low. W. H (jrose. W Ww arner, Greensboro. N. C.: W. H. 
Goebel. Roanoke, Va.: A. H. famman. Norfolk, Va.: P. H 
Baker, Spartanburg, S c.: D. L. Keys, Richmond, Va. 


TEXTILE-FINISHING MACHINERY a Providence, R. I. 
Sou. Office, Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N 


TEXTILE SHOP, THE, Franklin St.. Spartanburg, 8S. C. E. 
J. Baddy. Sec. and Treas. 


UNIVERSAL WINDING CO., Providence, R. I. Sou. Offices, 
Charlotte, N. C., Atlanta, Ga. 
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U. S&S. BOBBIN @ co., Lawrence, Mass Sou 
Plants, Greenville, 5. C.; Johnson City, Tenn., and Monticello, 
Ga. Sou. Reps., E Rowell Holt, J. M. Greeg, 208 Johnston Bide.. 
Charlotte, N. C.: M. Ousley. P. O. Box 816. Greenville. S. C.: 
Chas. Sidney Jordan. Monticello. Ga.. and L. K. Jordan. Sales 
Mer... Monticello, Ga. 


U. S. RING TRAVELER CO., 159 Aborn St.. Providence. R. I. 
Sou. Reps... William W. Vaughan, P. O. Box 792, Greenville, S 
C.; Oliver B. Land, P. O. Box 158, Athens, Ga.: Torrence -L. 
Maynard, P. 0. Box 456. Belmont, N. C 


VEEDER-ROOT, Inc., Hartford, Conn. Seu. Office, Room 23) 
W. Washington St., Greenville, S. C.. Bdwin Howard. Sou. Sales 
Mer. 


VICTOR RING TRAVELER CO., Providence, R. L., with Sou 
Office and Stock Room at 173 W. Franklin Ave... P. O. Box &4”. 
Gastonia, N. C. Also stock room in charge of B. F. Parnes, Jr.. 
Mer... 1733 Inverness Ave... N. E.. Atlanta. Ga 


VISCOSE CO., Johrston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C., Harry lL. 
Dalton, Mer. 


I WAK, Inc., 814 5. Tryon St., Charlotte, N.C. W. A. Kennedy, 
"Tes. 


WHITIN MACHINE hitinsville, Mass. Sow. Office. 
Whitin Bldg., Charlotte, N. C H. Porcher and R. Ll. Dalton, 
Mers.; 1317 Healey Blde.. Ktnen, Ga. Sou. Reps., M. P. Thom- 
a Charlotte Office; I. D. Wingo and M. J. Bentley, Atlanta 
Office. 


WHITINSVILLE SPINNING RING CO., Whitinsville. Mass. 
Sou. Rep... H. Ross Brock, LaFayette. Ga. 
WINDLE @ COQO., J. H., 231 S. Main St.. Providence. R. I. 


WOLF, JACQUES 4 CO., Passiac, N. J Sou. Reps., C. R. 
Bruning, 306 S. Chapman St.. Greensboro. N. C + W. Seareli, 
Jefferson Apts., 501 E. 5th St., Chattanooga. Tenn 
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From time to time there have been humorous and 
peculiar happenings around cotton mills or connected 
with cotton mill people and we would like to obtain a 
collection of such items. We invite our readers to send 
accounts of humorous or peculiar events and will pay 
$1.00 for each which is deemed by us to be good enough 
to publish. None will be considered unless connected 
with a textile plant or a textile manufacturer. The names 
of those connected with the story need not be given. The 
name of the sender of the story need not be published, 
but must be given to us. 


More Goes In Than Comes Out 


The directors and the president of a small cotton mill 
in the Carolinas had just closed down their plant and 
called a directors’ meeting. The president was not very 
familiar with inside workings of the mill and on carrying 
them through the mill he came to the drawing frames. He 
looked at the back of the drawing and then went around 
to the front side when he called all the directors and said: 

Gentlemen, here is our trouble. This would break any 
company. You will notice we have six rolls of cotton 


going in at the back and only one coming out in front.” 


L. A. 
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to a TOUGH FEATHER EDGE .. . 


RUGGEDWEAR RESURFACER, made with Cellulose, may be used for 
patching concrete or over an entire area . . . indoors or out. Stands up 
under the heaviest floor traffic. No chopping or chipping required. 
Merely sweep out the spot to be repaired—mix the 
material——trowel it on. Holds solid and tight right up 
to the irregular concrete edge . . . leaves no joint 
or cervice to become chipped and filled with dirt. 
Provides a firmer, tougher, smoother, more rugged 
wearing surface. Dries fast. Costs only 10c to 


Hy per sq. ft. 


| FLEXROCK CO., 2343 Manning St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


MAKE THIS TEST! 


RUGGEDWEAR is PEE TRIAI 

the only Resurfacer 
made with 
CELLULOSE 


Repair Concrete 


LONGER 
LASTING 
BOILER 

FURNACES 


“Boiler furnaces lined with CARECO 
last two to four times longer than 
those lined with fire brick. Write for 
quotation.” 


CAROLINA REFRACTORIES CO. 
Hartsville, S. C. 
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ithe rod is removed 


Equipment For Sale 


Chances are you'll find a buyer 
through a 


Textile Bulletin 
WANT AD 


Mills are welcoming the 
three new Watson- 
Williams improvements 


all on display 
at Booths 125 
and 126 at 
the Southern 
Textile 
Exposition 


Watson-Williams 
New Ideal Lock Stud 


Above With finger 


pressure on the stud, | = 


Right: With pressure, 
released, the rod locks 
In place 


Watson-Williams 
Sliding Stud 


Heddle Frame 


Phese 


WATSON-WILLIAMS MFG.CO. 


MILLEURY. MAGS 


Irames possess 
sIx unusual advantages 
which have produced 


highly pleasing results 


for many mills 


Watson-Williams 
Improved Rear 
Tension Eye 


With the new second 
pin which stops the 
hiling from cutting a 
groove in the eve metal 
at the opening 


Southern Representatives 


D. C. Ragan. Box 1126, High Point, N. C. 


E. V. Wilson, 308 Mills Ave., Greenville, 5. C. 


WATSON-WILLIAMS 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
MILLBURY, MASS. 
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INEFFICIENT HEAT 


mea;ns 


INEFFICIENT WORK 


Get Ready for Next Winter with Grinnell Thermoliers! 


Complete literature describing 
Thermolier’s 14 Points of Super- 
iority is available on request. Send 
for it now! 


Cold fingers and frosty breaths make unskillful and unwill- 
ing workers. If you've been troubled this past season with 
“cold spots” in plant or shop, now is the time to get ready 
for next winter—with Thermoliers. A plant that’s comfortable 
wherever men work means more production, fewer accidents, 
and a good step forward in employee relations, 

And you'll save on fuel bills with Thermoliers. These efficient 
unit heaters offer 14 points of superiority, including the exclu- 
sive Thermolier Internal Cooling Leg which continuously 
drains condensate that cuts down on heating efficiency and 
produces hammering. A specially designed motor and fan 
flood penetrating warmth into every corner—where you want 
it, when you want it. | 

A Grinnell Engineer will be glad to survey your plant and 
make recommendations for better, less expensive heat, with- 
out obligation. Grinnell Company, Inec., Executive Offices, 
Providence, Rhode Island. Branch offices in principal cities. 
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| ME IRIMIOULMEIR 
THE UNIT HEATER WITH 14 POINTS OF SUPERIORITY “a? 


